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Make It a 


BOOK 


Christmas! 


ORWARD-THINKING PEOPLE 
K are making up their “Christ- 

mas lists” now. Why not 
check off on your list of friends a 
half-dozen or more who would find 
all-the-year-round inspiration from 
such a book as 


“The 
DailyAltar’? 


This book affords, for every day in 

the year, a meditation, a verse of 

Scripture, a poem and a prayer. The 

reading of such a book as this will 

put a morning face upon the entire 

year! There are many thousands of 

By Herbert L. Willett and Charles Clayton Morrison homes throughout the country in 

which there is being developed a de- 

votional spirit through the ministry of “The Daily Altar.” Read just one testimonial to its 
value from Rev. Bb. S. Ferrall, of Central Church, Buffalo: 


“Prayer, meditation and consecration are the three necessities to a life of spiritual efficiency. 
Where these abound, service is assured. Whatever tends to enkindle in the heart a desire for 
such, is worth while It has been my pleasure not only to use myself, but to commend to my 
church families, the charming little volume, “The Daily Altar.” Invariably most gracious re- 
sults have followed, such as a deepening of the spiritual life, a breaking down of the wall of 
indifference, a noticeable reverence, added interest in the program of the church, and a more 
ready response in service. Is it not true that he who pauses a few moments for meditation and 
prayer, at the threshold of a new day, builds a wall of defense against the error and evil of the 
world? In these days of individualism, carelessness, prayerlessness and neglect we need to be 
reminded that a prayerless home is a powerless home, while a household protected by prayer 
cannot drift far from God. I know of no volume of the kind I can as heartily recommend as 
‘The Daily Altar.’ ” 


Both the Full Leather and Purple Cloth editions are admirably suited for gift purposes 
and for the promotion of Daily Altar Fellowships in the church. The price of the two editions 
is $2.50 and $1.50 respectively, but to encourage group use of the book, we make special prices 
in quantities, as follows: 

Full Leather (Gift) Edition: 5 copies for $11.00; 8 for $17.00; 18 for $35.00. Popular Edition: 5 copies 
for $7.00; 8 for $10.00; 18 for $20.00. Add 6 cents for postage. 
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EDITORIAL 


A Prayer of may thank Thee even for our loss. So may we grow in 
rhanksgiving holiness of character by the things Thou sendest us, 
ATHER of light, giver of all good gifts, it is with whether men call them good or ill, until we come at last to 





grateful hearts that we turn to Thee this day. How ear the image of him who is our Saviour, We ask in 
unconfined are Thy mercies. How unerring Thy his name.—Amen. 

counsel. How unsleeping Thy care. Open our eyes that 

we may see the canopy of love under which we and all The Mayflower Tercentenary 

men move. Speak to our hearts that we may know it is Celebration 

Thou who dost walk beside us as guide and companion ERY notable among the events of the year is the 


of all our ways. We confess the narrowness of our celebration of the three hundredth anniversary of the 


vision, our secular and self-centered thoughts, our blind- landing of the Pilgrim Fathers. The beginnings of a series 


ness and dullness of soul. Forgive us, Thou Spirit of ’ 


| 
Oo) 


public demonstrations really took place as early as July 


grace, and give us a heart vibrant with praise and unfail-  j,, England and Holland. Many, ot the Americans who 


gly aware of Thy goodness. were in Europe at the time in attendance on one or an- 


When we set our thoughts to count Thy gifts, they are <;:her of the religious conferences, participated in the anni- 
evyond reckoning. They grow in number and richness as_ yersary exercises in commemoration of the departure of 
we try to add them up. Like stars in a patch of the sky the Pilgrims from Holland for te new world. It is now 

we have no sooner counted those which first smite our the turn of the American people, and especially the Ameri- 
eyes than behold unsuspected galaxies emerge from the can churches, to make a like impressive use of the occasion 
vasty deep of night. Thy mercies are new every morn of the arrival of these pioneers of a new era in human 
ing and fresh every evening, and all our paths are hedged history. The American Mayflower Council, an organiza- 
about with grace. Thy love penetrates all the obscure and tion brought into being and promoted by the Federal Coun- 
subconscious regions of our being, and works for our wel- cil of Churches and the Church Peace Union, is carry- 
fare in ways of infinite delicacy and depth. ing out a wide program of public meetings in various parts 

Yet if our wit is unable to catalogue Thy gifts, we can of the country. A distinguished group of visitors from 
receive Thee, the gracious Giver, into our hearts, and we (ireat Britain and France is in the United States to repre- 
éo indeed receive Thee. Transfigure our lives by Thine sent their respective nations in this celebration. These 
indwelling presence. Lead our thoughts outward along men are visiting the different cities, accompanied each by 
wider paths of sympathy and vision and companionship. some American speaker of eminence, so that two voices 
From this day forward may we treat with gentleness and may be heard in each program. In the Chicago area, which 
kindness all our brothers, as Thou, Father, dost deal gently includes such neighboring cities as Milwaukee, Madison, 
with us all. And if our way seems hard, if some treasured Springfield, Indianapolis, Louisville and Lexington, the 
blessing is denied us, or withdrawn, prompt and sustain clief guest is Gen. Robert Georges Nivelle, the successor 
within us such faith in Thy constancy and justice that we of Gen. Joffre as Commander-in-chief of the French 
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army, and the hero of Verdun. Like many another dis- 
inguished military man he suffered from the play of party 
politics, and was superseded in his position at the very 
moment when he might have rendered the most effective 
service to the cause of France and the Allies. The story 
of the rivalries and jealousies that hindered earlier success 
in all the armies is one of the gradually emerging features 
oi the world war. Perhaps the fact that Gen. Nivelle was 
practically the only Protestant in high military position was 
used to his disadvantage. But it is significant that at one 
period he and Admiral Goucher, the head of the French 
navy, were both Protestants. ‘The value of the Tercen- 
tenary lies in the fresh presentation to the American people 
ot the ideals and experience of the bilgrims; the consider- 
ition of the contribution they made to American life; the 
tudy of the unchanging moral principles they advocated, 
in an age of change and uncertainty, and the strengthening 
it the ties that bind us to the great peoples who were so 


recently o1 allie 


in war, and must ever be our comrades 


} 


n the still more difficult tasks cf peace 


The Physician and 
Alcoholism 

NLY a few devices are left to the alcoholic who feels 
that he must still have his booze. He may set up a 
domestic still and make a vile decoction which while it 
ites sometimes takes the life of its victim. There 
1s still some genuine liquor being bootlegged around the 
If it has quality, it is worth forty-five dollars a 
[his is beyond the reach of most alcoholics. The 


country. 
quart 

common device is to seek out some physician who is short 
on conscience ard secure a prescription. This prescrip- 
tion Is 


taken to a drug store where venal motives triumph 


over character. This unholy alliance of physician and 


druggist prevails in many sections of the country today. 


government will in time build up a system 


the distribution of alcoholic liquors just as the 
bit-forming drugs is managed. Meanwhile, 
ommunities can do no better than procure for the 
n who live upon alcoholics the publicity they de 
genuine physician to cure 

rea t. The man who does 


a quack and a criminal 


A Welcome at 
the Church 


P' RIODICALLY the journals of the country discuss 
t restion otf a good welcome ; th nurcn, | 
now the ( ago Lvening Post is running a 
telling the experiences of seven reporters wh 
seven different churches. They wore old clothes, 


looking like bums city editor failed to recognize 


ne of his own reporters. It seems that these men were 
vell received by the ministers for the most part but were 
scrutinized pretty coldly by many of the church people. 
Underneath these stories is the suggestion that the churches 


ire class conscious and the prevailing class consciousness 


OUrgeolse So long as it is good journalism 


_ 


un articles like these, it is evident that there is a strong 
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suspicion on the part of the public that going to church 
involves good clothes and more than an average income. 
Some churches have spent a good deal of good publicity 
money to break down such a conception. The fondness 
of churches for advertising themselves as “friendly 
churches” indicates their sensitiveness in this matter. It 
is unfortunately true that many churches have been built 
deliberately on the basis of a “society” consciousness, 
“The best people go to this church,” is a typical argument. 
Contrasted to this is the attitude of the Roman Catholic 
With an autocratic government, there is demo- 
cratic practice. Washwoman and princess worship side 
by side in the same cathedral. Just so far as Protestantism 
has built itself upon class consciousness, it has in itself the 
seeds of death. Class religion must eventually give way to 
community religion. 


church. 


“Itching Ears’’ and 
the New Cults 

ROSPERITY brings with it a loosening of many of 

the old-time loyalties in religion. One of the interest- 
ing phenomena of the time is the growth of various reli- 
gious cults in the cities. The hotels which rent little audi- 
toriums for conventions report a brisk demand for such 
rooms on Sunday in order to accomodate the disciples of 
some new type of religion. The two dominant interests 
represented in these meetings are health and prosperity. 
These are to be achieved by so-called spiritual means. In 
many cases the religious cults permit their followers to 
Only a few 
demand a complete separation from ancestral religion. At 


remain members of the orthodox churches. 


the same time it may fairly be said that the people are 
not often able to maintain two kinds of religious loyalty. 
(here is a variety of opinion on the matter of church at- 
tendance following the war. The Boston Transcript is 
rity for saying that in the east the church attendance 

grown from ten to fifteen per cent. On the other hand, 
there are many witnesses both in city and country in the 
middle-west who declare that church attendance continues 
to decrease. The churches are themselves a bit uncertain 
some are insisting that people do not attend church 

he old-time “Bible” sermons are not preached, 

declare that the preachers are too antiquated in 

itellectual life to command any large interest in the 
unity. It is certain that religion must be studied 
and that new preachers must go forth with great 


ns before the churches can hope to command their 


communities and the nation again 


The Crime Wave and 

Our Silly Age 

O NE of the perplexing phenomena of the present time 
is a great increase in crime. The statistics show 

The front 

page of the daily press tells the story of one dreadful 


that in six years juvenile crime has doubled. 
murder after another. The death penalty is being en- 
forced more frequently in Chicago than ever before in the 
history of the city. A chief of police has been removed 


and a civilian installed in his place in the hope that a com- 


Givin 
a Che 
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plete shake-up of the force might intimidate law-breakers. 
There are many citizens who have no faith in this device 
as a complete remedy. The crime wave is to be studied 
Some would suggest that the increase of 
criminality is one of the inevitable concomitants of war. 


and analyzed. 


War is killing on a big scale, and the training in the army 
is directed toward the acquisition of the science of killing 
on a large scale. This breaks down the sanctity of human 
ife in the minds of many. A considerable number of ex- 


The 


juvenile offenders have been fed upon the morbid mate- 


iidiers will be found in the list of the murderers. 


rial provided in movie shows. 
sexual relations the stock 
ought to a hot-house maturity, instinct making demands 


Here gun-play and loose 


are themes. Children are 


1 reason cannot curb. Last year the loss in the Sun- 
day schools was a half million. There are more children 
laying in the streets on Sunday morning without any 
eligious nurture than ever before in the history of the 
try. Meanwhile note the conventional attitude toward 
Though some of the fraternal orders in- 
creased their membership last year over ten per cent, many 
urches positively lost. 


the churches. 


We live in a silly age when recre- 
ition has been exalted above worship and dissipation above 
education. Perhaps only murder and rapine will bring 


us back to our senses. 


Giving Russia 
a Chance 


pe recent defeat of General Wrangel ha. strength- 
ened the purpose of the Lloyd George government in 


id to resume commercial intercourse with Russia. 
ar that the exchange of economic goods would re- 
an exchange of ideas is no longer so powerful a 
The articles of H. G. 
niake it indubitable that Russia is in a vast misery 


among European nations. 


vhich many decades from now she may possibly 

It is better that she should be given every oppor- 
to trv out her colossal experiment in communism 
nd. The human race has dreamed the communisti 
manv times but never before has a. great nation 

The economic heresies of Russia are not of such 
ance as to blind the eyes of the world to the human 
The death rate in the cities is 


in that country. 


five times the normal rate. The hospitals are able 
operations only once a week. There are but few 
d people in the whole land. As in a number of 
untries of Europe, the burden of the bad economic 
] children. The 


ets its face against Russia most uncompromisingly 


'nited States. 


n has fallen upon the one nation 


The fear of Bolshevism blinds the 


our statesmen to the human issues. Resuming 


th Russia is a humanitarian move. It will not be 
th to lift their burden, but it will help. But nothing 
er be said against Bolshevism worse than that it 
by making a great nation the object of charity of 
apitalistic nations. 


lo not see beyond their noses. 


Those who fear Russian propa- 
The more Christian 

he more humane the western nations are with Russia 
his time, the more thoroughly will Bolshevism be dis- 


redited. 
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The Problem of Evangelizing 
Good Citizens 


itn will likely be emphasized in the 
churches this year as it has not been in may years 
It is important to observe that what the churches mean by 
the word is undergoing a quite fundamental change. They 
now attach a meaning to it that has no nex essary connection 
with mob psychology and “revivals.” One of the problems 
of evangelism that is urging itself upon the church is that 
of enlisting business men who have, in a fashion, out- 
the church. 


grown There are large companies of these 


men in every town. They have never consciously forsaken 


the church. Many of them, like Governor Cox, still insist 
that they belong to a little church somewhere out in the 
country. But they have long since ceased to work at the 
job of organized religion. A diagnosis and a remedy for 
While some of 


that they are con- 


the trouble of these men must be found 
them have developed intellectually s 
scious of dissent from the interpretations of religion which 
they hear, for ‘he most part this is not the difficulty. In- 
stead of having some other thought about religion, they 
have no thought. In many cases the problem of providing 
for a family in these difficult times has quite obscured the 
problems of larger moment. The idea of being identified 
with the church as a community obligation has never found 


Mr. Tired 


Man needs to be made to see that it is selfish to expect his 


rootage in the minds of certain citizens Business 


neighbors to provide the religious institutions in which his 


children are to be taught the fundamentals of life. The 


citizen who has no other interests save business and home- 


life, chiefly the former. must non-social if 


not anti-social character of Since 


ving 


is never around to he: 


must be devised to 


fellow ship between active 


inactive ones must be set 


- the church is 


Deflation and 
the Drives 


been the outstanding vear of all 


HE past vear has 


history for American churches in raising money. 


Most denominations have five year pledges out which are 


supposed to yield millions of income banks have 


lecreed a deflation in prices. The market in the 


stor k 


city has already made some people mucl and the 


woore};: 


rain and cotton markets mean that the cultural popu- 


must live on smaller incomes. High rents and the 


ation 


high cost of living have not changed much. In this ap- 


roaching time of stringency the quality of our common 


Christianity will be put to an unsual test. There cannot 


be any doubt that a considerable part of the money sub- 


scribed in the big drives will never be paid. The denomi- 
nations that have already laid out the expenditure of the 
money will be compelled to make embarrassing retrench- 
Meanwhile 


high pressure finance as it has pretty generally rejected 


ments the church has a chance to repudiate 


high pressure evangelism. It is always easier to get up a 


drive or a revival than it is to educate a whole people 
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in their duty. But mob psychology is never a very secure 
What is needed throughout the 
Christian church today is a teaching of the doctrine of 
The tithers have the advantage of having 
It is incapa- 
ble of universal application, and it has a distinct ethical 


basis for Christian work. 


stewardship. 
a system that is simple and understandable. 


peril in it, but some plan that can command the conscience 
of the church should be set forth by the leaders in the 
various denominations and taught as a Christian duty. 


Ministerial 

Standards 

“T* HE Baptists of Massachusetts have made more defi- 
nite than usual the standards for candidates for ord:- 

nation to their ministry. They propose that their denom 

ination shall no longer be the dumping ground of unquali- 

from other denominations, which apply 

The Methodist denomination has a reading 


fed ministers 
severer tests. 
course which high school graduates can pursue on their 
way to become ministers. The Disciples have no def- 
nite standards whatever, anyone being recognized as a 
minister who can get a church to call him. The educa- 
tional requirements for entering the Baptist ministry ars 
in many sections of the country very low. The highest 
standards prevail in the Presbyterian and Congregational 
denominations. Of course it takes more than education 


to make a minister. Unless there is a solid foundation 
of religious experience and conviction, training is in vain. 
But on the other hand, the best of men may be capricious 
and unjust in their public acts if they lack education. The 
law prevents untrained men from being physicians and 
surgeons. The physician of the soul in many Christian 
those qualities 


One of the first 


denominations may be quite lacking in 
which are germane to his noble calling. 

fruits of closing up competitive churches in the villages 
of the land would be to throw thousands of ministers out 
of positions. Of this number those who are untrained 


would either get training as religious specialists to go 
back to the village community church, or would go into 
Kither eventuality would be better than 


the ill-advised efforts of men who are trying to do some- 


secular callings. 
thing for which they are at present not properly qualified. 


The Battle Against the 
White Plague 


¢ many countric f kurope’s wi 
attle against tuberculo has been 


the armustice Ihe 


stricken zone the 


a losing one since 


weapons for this battle include good 


food and warm clothing. For lack of these the crusade 


against the arch-enemy of the human race has been set 


back a whole generation. One of the chief sources from 
which the sinews of war are derived is the Christmas 


stamps. The allotment of stamps this year is greater than 


ever before. The seals for the city of Chicago alone are 
expected to bring in an income of three hundred thousand 
dollars. There is a growing conscientiousness about re- 
porting cases, and this is a matter of great importance. 
Many 


have it known as long as the fact can be concealed 


families develop tuberculosis and are unwilling to 


When 
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the public health authorities can assist, it is not difficult 
in the majority of cases to bring about a speedy cure, 


Evangelical churches have believed in consecrating the dis- 
coveries of modern science to the task of healing. They 


“faith 


If, however, they show no interest in 


are unwilling to substitute healing” for sound 
scientific practice. 
public health at all, they will be convicted of lack of sym- 
pathy for the unfortunate. In place of circulating faith- 
cure literature, the orthodox Christian will this year put 


the Christmas stamps on all of his packages. 


Michigan and the Parochial 
School 


OMAN Catholics are rejoicing over the decisive 
vote recently cast in Michigan against the proposed 
amendment to the state constitution which would 
Of course this 
matter was also of concern to the Lutheran denomination: 


have abolished their parochial schools. 


but most voters thought of it as a consideration chiefly 
affecting the interests of Rome. In the opinion of Roman 
Catholics, the result of the ballot is a distinct triumph of 
“American liberty” and a pleasant compliment to their 
system of education 
taken the 
understood that the 


a largely unshared belief which no- 


body has trouble to refute. It is generally 


Protestants of Michigan cast their 
votes against the amendment neither because they be- 
lheved that its passage would do violence to “American 
liberty” nor because they were eager to go on record as 
favoring parochial schools in general or Roman Catho- 
lic schools in particular. They had excellent 

but not these. 

As to the first consideration, every wide-awake Protes- 
tant voter knows that one of Catholicism’s pet idiosv- 
Noth- 
ing is more to her liking than a consciousness of ability 
She feels hurt when 
not consulted, before the caucus, as to her wishes in the 


crasies is an insatiable itch for political power. 
to dictate to the powers that be. 


selection of candidates—from the imposing figures in the 
front row, on down to the assistant vice dog-tax collector. 
When, therefore, she draws a long face, solemnly holds 
up two impressive digits of the right hand, and implores 
the voter to remember the importance of that sacred— 
albeit rather nebulous—something connoted by the phrase 
“American liberty,” she shows a most disheartening want 
of that fine sense of humor customarily predicated of those 
delightfully picturesque and mirth-loving people who make 
up the bulk of her American constituency. 

No; the amendments are yet to be proposed which 
would contemplate any unjust abrogation of the rights 
and privileges of Roman Catholicism in America. Per- 
haps the venerable church would do well not to call 
too much attention to that matter; for if the case were 
to be judged solely on its merits, doubtless the papal in- 
stitution would be penalized a few yards for being “off 
side.” 


As to the “Protestant vote of approval and commenda- 





Nov er 


tron,” V 


allot, 

Protest: 
Catholi: 
ing suc! 
benight 
the Ror 
ants co 
commot! 


ne wil 
§ 
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yon,” which the Catholic press sees implied in the recent 
allot, this is, of course, just a mistake. The typical 
Protestant voter entertains no such sentiments, and the 
Catholic will be doing his own cause a disservice by imput- 
ing such motives—however flattering they may be—to his 
benighted brethren of the sects. Far from commending 
the Roman Catholic schools, the rank and file of Protest- 
ants consider these institutions of doubtful value to the 
mmonwealth, medieval in tone, and quite out of keep- 
ag with the real spirit of the time and place in which 
they operate. 

Yet the Protestants of Michigan most emphatically de- 
amendment. 


feated the Their reasons may be summar- 


ed, briefly, as follows: First, the campaign in behalf 
he proposed amendment was not conducted by the 
ople. No reflection was cast upon their character, 

ough some anxiety was felt about their exact motives. 
campaign literature carried a tang of bitter anti- 
Michigan decided that there are 
enough perplexing 


propaganda 


problems at issue without 
¢ a bid in the open market for a fresh cause of worry 
ewilderment. In view of prevailing social and eco- 
conditions, most people preferred to bear the ills 
ey had than fly to others that they knew not of. In the 
nd place, the word was quietly but effectively passed 
the effect that if the parochial schools were closed 
might be expected that Catholics would endeavor to 
se a larger influence in the administrative affairs 
tblic schools, which could easily become embarrass- 
many persons who do not love darkness better than 
[It is to be believed that this was the chief thought in 
ie minds of most Protestants as they cast their vote of 
mmendation.” In the third place, the public schools 
every city of the state are seriously overcrowded. If 
tholics are willing to look out for their own, why force 
them to patronize a public school already packed to 
ity? 
more far-seeing citizens of Michigan are now hop- 
ng that their Catholic neighbors will call it a closed inci- 
lent, cease felicitating the Protestants upon the cordiality 
f interest displayed at the ballot box, and avoid further 
efforts to explain the reasons for the overwhelmingly large 
te against the amendment; for they do not wish the 
ti-Catholic element to be baited to a serious renewal of 
their campaign in the near future. 
ng situation, psychologically considered. 


It is a most interest- 
It is as if the 
Protestants were saying to the Catholics: “Yes, yes; we 
are all willing that you should have your schools, but please 
do not thank us any more! 
gratitude !”” 


You embarrass us with your 
The Catholic is usually a more astute psychol- 
wist 

by insisting that he has been formally approved and 
O. K.’d, whereas the actual significance of the decision is 
decidedly to the contrary. 


In the present case, he shows a curious naivete 


We need entertain no illusions about the Roman church 
\merican life—greedy 


”" 


for power, hoping ever to 
strengthen her political bulwarks wherever such works are 


‘under construction, never despairing that she may some 
time be able to restore her prestige on her native soil 
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where once she kept a king waiting barefoot in the snow 
before her papal gates; nor need there be any secret made 
of the fact that if she had the actual power to do it she 
would right joyfully take over this country—lock, stock, 
Yet 
with all her un-American characteristics, there is a great 


and barrel—and operate it, by cable, from St. Peter's. 


work for her to do in this country, and since it is a work 
which the rest of us do not as yet seem overly eager to 
undertake with any adequate system, it seems that we are 
hardly ready to deny her the right to perform her impor- 
tant and not very pleasant task. 


General Nivelle 


N response to the invitation of the American Mayflower 
Council, the French Government designated three men 
from its military service to visit the United States and 

participate in the celebration of the Tercentenary of the 
These three were General Rob- 
ert Georges Nivelle, Col. Poul 


Landing of the Pilgrims. 
Azan, his companion and 
aide, and Chaplain Andre Monod. They are now in this 


ountry, and are presenting to the audiences in their re 


spective areas of visitation the messages of the French peo- 
ple, and especially French Protestantism. 

General Nivelle and Col. Azan have spent the past week 
in the Chicago region. 
field, 


This includes Milwaukee, Spring- 


Indianapolis, Louisville, and Cincinnati. Lexing- 


ton, Ky., was originally included in the list of cities to 
be visited, but the necessity of shortening General Nivelle’s 
stay in America compelled the abandonment of the plans 
for that city, much to the regret of all. Four days were 
spent in Chicago, and about one, or slightly more, in each 
of the other cities. 

General Nivelle is a most interesting and engaging vis- 
itor. He speaks English with sufficient fluency to serve 
all the requirements of conversation and public speech. 
By this facility he comes naturally, as his mother was 
an English lady, and some part of his boyhood was spent 
in England. He is a man of culture and refinement, well 
versed in the history of France and her neighbors, and 
capable of interpreting an event like the landing of the 
Pilgrims in its full historic significance. 

His rise to honor in the French army was remarkable. 
At the opening of the war he was the colonel of an artil- 
lery regiment. Then he rose in rapid succession to the 
positions of general of a corps, commander of a division, 
and Commander-in-Chief of the Armies of France, in 
which high place he succeeded Gen. Joffre. It is of even 
greater moment that he was elevated to this responsible 
post in spite of his known Protestant connections. In a 
land where only one per cent of the population is Protes- 
tant that is a very exceptional distinction. Even more 
strange is the fact that for a time the Commander-in-Chief 
of the Armies and the ranking commander of the Navy, 
Admiral Goucher, were both of the Protestant faith. 

With one or two exceptions he is thus the most dis- 
tinguished representative France has ever sent to this 


country. And the cities which he has visited have been 
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There 
is no more picturesque and vital episode in the war than 
the defense of Verdun. 


quick to recognize the honor due such a man. 


General Nivelle was the hero 
of that chapter. His were the devices that enabled the 
French troops to hold out against insuperable odds, and 
his was the classic enthusiasm which inspired the soldiers 
to unaccountable heroism with such words as the unforget- 
table slogan, “They shall not pass.” Douaumont and 
Verdun will always be associated with the name of Nivelle, 
and there are a half dozen other tragic sites in that same 
terrible area which will bear their portion of the praise 
with which France honors him. 

Yet like most great men, he is as simple and democratic 
as the commonest of his countrymen. His greetings to all 
are hearty and unreserved. He does not spare himself in 
his efforts to meet all the demands that occasion may 
present. He is never too weary to add some requested 
feature to a crowded day’s program. He takes a deep 


interest in all the places he visits. The population, re- 
sources, trading facilities, educational advantages and re- 
ligious interests of the cities are themes for his constant 
inquiry. He is not puffed up by praise of his achievements. 
He is ever the same modest, unassuming gentleman. With 
a whimsical smile and a characteristic inclination of the 
head he receives the most fulsome praise. He has had too 
much experience of the superficial nature of popularity 
to take too seriously the eulogies of his admirers 

For no man has known more of the disillusionment of 
official favor than he. Summoned to take the supreme 
command from the hands of Gen. Joffre, whose removal 
is still one of the unexplained mysteries of partisan polli- 

s, he served with notable distinction and marvelous suc- 

s, only to suffer after a few months the same unac- 
countable demotion that had befallen his predecessor. He 
was relieved of his command at a moment when his serv 


Without 


a word of explanation he was transferred to northern 


ices and his popularity seemed at their height. 


\frica, and might have spent the remainder of his life 
in that comparative obscurity. But this was rather too 
far even for official disfavor to go. He was suddenly 
recalled and placed upon the 
cil, a position he still holds 


Permanent Military Coun 
It is not the first time a man 
ot merit has suffered from the caprice or jealousy of his 
superiors in authority. In the case of Joffre men said it 
was due to humble birth and lack of aristocratic expe 
rience case of Nivelle it was whispered that if 
he had tt been a Protestant things might have been 
different. Whatever the cause, he has not been spoiled 
either by success or misfortune, but abides a modest, dig- 
nified, kindly and impressive figure, a military genius, a 
man of action and courage, a warm-hearted interprete: 
of a nation which he loves to another which he admires 
with a sentiment amounting almost to love, a Protestant 


gentleman of France. 


al 
The unaffected nature of the man was well illustrated 


in one of the meetings of the past week. It had been 


the intention to have the “Marsellaise’” sung just before 


his address. By some miscarriage of plan the singer did 


An enthusiastic Frenchman in the audience 
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arose and proposed that the General himself should sing ii. 
Such an unconventional proposal non-plussed the chair- 
man, and made the audience uncomfortable for a mo- 
Col. Azan, the genial and accomplished aide, 
But with quick and 
humorous good will the General rose to his feet, and 


ment. 
was clearly nettled by the suggestion. 
started the grand old war song. Instantly it was taken 
up by all who knew the theme, and some few who knew 
the words. And thus an awkward situation was saved, 
and the great Frenchman proved himself, as always, 
master of the occasion. 

We have been honored by the coming of many men 
of distinction from Great Britain, Holland and France 
to participate in the services of the Tercentenary. But 
none of them will prove a more notable messenger of peace 
and good will, nor a truer exemplification of international 
friendship, than General Nivelle. 


Woodrow Wilson in 
History 


HE pathos with which the personality of President 
Wilson is now invested should not be allowed to 
blur one’s judgment as to the place he occupies at 
this turning of an epoch in world history. It is too soon, 
of course, to draw the outlines of his figure in relation to 
the great events of the past six years. We are too much 
a part of those events ourselves, and our judgment is 
inevitably considerations, small 


warped by subjective 


prejudices and much misinformation. We must therefore 
postpone to a later generation any definite assessment of 
the personalities that played the more prominent parts in 
the war. Nevertheless, in tentative and general terms it 
should be possible to anticipate the more seasoned judg- 
ment of history concerning one who, like Mr. Wilson. 
stood at the center of the storm during the latter half o! 
he conflict. 

Negatively, at any rate, it is possible to say with all 
confidence that Mr. Wilson’s defeat in the recent election 
in no wise reflects the estimate which history will put 
upon him. The ballot presented no simple issue, but an 
unusually complicated one. The overwhelming victory 
of Mr. Harding is capable of many interpretations, the 
least likely of all being that it registered the deliberate 
reversal by American voters of the judgment with which 
:urope and the world hailed Mr. Wilson in the winter 
of 1918-19 as the savior of humanity. There is a certain 
type of mind that sees in the election the annihilation of 
Mr. Wilson, the registering of a judgment which history 
will take as the key to his personality and policies. 
this is unthinkable to one who rises far enough above 
present controversies to gain a view of the eight years of 
Mr. Wilson's presidency. The defeat at the polls was no 


Wilson. It had to do 


only with a specific phase of his career, the last phase, 


llanket verdict upon Woodrow 


which was concerned with the League and the peace 


terms. On this the verdict was unequivocal. With the 


Treaty 
their 1 
Leagu 
Europ 
people 
of We 


lize 


popul 
will 
trom 


Th 
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League of Nations as an instrument to guarantee the 
Treaty of Versailles the American people have made up 
their minds that they will have nothing to do. But with a 
Nations uninvolved in the machinations of 
European politics and military alliances, the American 
people will have much to do. There remains much more 
of Woodrow Wilson than that part of him which is sym- 
lized by the results of the Paris conference. 


League of 


It is hard 
for us who are embroiled in the controversy to see that. 
But history will see it, and find the measure of the man 
more in the part he played in the fighting period of the 
war than in the part he played in the armistice period. 

It is folly to interpret the election as the permanent 
eclipse of Woodrow Wilson, if for no other reason than 
the fact that he was one of those men who did as a 
matter of fact stand at the center of the world-wide storm 
na place of vast responsibility. Call it an accident, if 
you will, that Mr. Wilson was at the helm of our ship 
f state at the time. Nevertheless history makes its judg- 
ments of men not on the basis of some narrow analysis of 
their individual strong points and weak points, but on 
the basis also of the events with which by accident or 
fate or divine providence their lives were associated. It 
> essential that the men and the event shall come together 
f the man is to find a place in history. There are, no 
doubt, multitudes of men capable by individual capacity 
of entering into history who die obscure and unsung be- 
ause life never had laid upon them responsibilities equal 
to their powers. But when life does associate a man of 
genius with a great event history will not allow his name 
to be flung to the void. Local hatreds, transitory passions, 
popular whims and prejudices, even rational criticism, all 
will have their fling at him, but time will rescue him 
trom them all. 

This is particularly certain if the personality associated 
with a great event is involved in tragedy, if inscrutable 
or capricious forces effect his undoing. And in Mr. Wil- 
son's career we are witnessing a tragedy on a vaster scale 
than any which our national history has produced. His 
swift fall from a pinnacle of acclaim and respect not 
far removed from worship, to the estate of apparent re- 
pudiation by his own countrymen, contains the elements 
f unspeakable tragedy. But it is precisely of tragedies 
that history takes most serious account. Inherent in a 
The 
historians of the future will find in the momentary apo- 
theosis of Woodrow Wilson, followed with dizzying swift- 


tragedy are infinite possibilities of interpretation. 


ness by his headlong descent into disfavor and power- 
lessness, a perennial theme of debate and reinterpretation. 
The theme will be as exhaustless as the case of Hamlet’s 
sanity, or Lincoln’s fitness for the reconstruction problems 
which but for John Wilkes Booth he would have faced 
after the Civil War. But the debate is certain to occur. 
You cannot annihilate a figure that has stood responsible 
for humanity’s welfare through such storm and stress as 
that through which mankind has recently passed. The 
acids of anxiety and peril have etched his name and fame 
ineffaceably upon the memory of men. 

As time goes on, as the passions of party strife cool, as 
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the petty irritations of uncongenial personalities cease 
from troubling, as the nation recovers from its war 


weariness and its thousand and one resentments against 
those who had to lay the burdens of war upon the people’s 
backs, especially as the confusion of the last political cam- 


paign is resolved in some intelligble plan of progress, we 
may expect to see Woodrow Wilson judged with better, 
more critical and fairer judgment than we of this moment 
are able to command. The Wilson of Paris and Ver- 
sailles, the Wilson who in utter nobility of purpose un- 
wisely undertook in Europe a role like that of Daniel in 
the den of lions, the Wilson who, in the greatest mistake 
of all, sought to demonstrate that the Treaty in whose 
making he had participated was an honorable realization 
of the Fourteen Points which he had pledged to make 
the basis of peace—this Wilson will be qualified and rein- 
terpreted by the pacific Wilson of 1914-16, by the patient 
Wilson of Mexican policy, by the courageous Wilson of 
our American entrance into the war, and, above all, by 
the prophetic Wilson who thrilled the world with his 
formulations of the meanings of the war and thereby re- 
leased mighty streams of idealism and hope in the heart of 
mankind. This deft power by which President Wilson 
quickened the moral imagination of not only our own 
nation but of all mankind, is enduring enough basis for 
his place in history. By this power Mr. Wilson recreated 
the inner meaning of the war and solidified the allies for 
their victory. 

Despite the collapse of these lofty dreams, despite the 
disillusionment and cynicism which now sit not only in the 
places of power but in the souls of common men the 
world over, despite Mr. Wilson’s present tragic position, 
history will invest him with immortality. As interpreter 
of the war aims his claim to enduring eminence would be 
amply justified. But one can hardly imagine the estab- 
lishment of any kind of association of nations, even though 
Mr. Wilson’s opponents should succeed in casting to the 
junk heap the present League (an unthinkable accomplish- 
ment), that would not bear the stamp of Mr. Wilson’s 
preeminent advocacy of that international ideal. The part 
taken by Mr. Taft, General Jan Smuts, and Lord Rob- 
ert Cecil in the development of the League idea—in some 
instances, notably that of General Smuts, a more inti- 
mate and original part than that of Mr. Wilson himself— 
will not subtract from Mr. Wilson the glory of having 
espoused and interpreted the idea from his position of pre- 
eminent authority. When the Treaty husk in which the 
golden ear of the League is now enclosed shall have 
been torn off and flung away, even though the work 
be done by the rough hands of Mr. Wilson’s partisan 
enemies, his fame will be found indissolubly connected 
with the thing that remains. This much, at least, his harsh- 
est critics must concede, that he made the international 
ideal practicable, he released fountains of desire in the 
hearts of men whose streams no man can turn back. And 
to make men want the good, to make them believe it can 
be realized, is as great a contribution to human welfare, 
in the long run, as to succeed in embodying the good in 
an institution. 





THE 


The Human Preacher 


FOUR-YEAR-OLD girl was playing on the lawn 
when the pastor of the church, attended by her 
She had not before seen 


parents, came to call. 


him except in the church building, and she seemed sur- 
prised and curious. After his departure she confronted 
her mother with the question, “How did he get out?’ 

“Out of the 


hey lock him in and keep Im till next 


“Out of what?” asked the puzzled mother. 
chure Don't t 
Sunday ?”’ 

The child’s idea of a preacher’s life seems to persist in 
ome quarters, as witness the typical parson of the movies 

a long-coated, apparently bloodless individual, shut up 
during the week to sermon writing and appearing in the 
pulpit each Sunday with the mechanical precision of a 
cuckoo emerging from a clock, to deliver his homily with 


as much appearance of life as that well regulated bird 


shows over the familiar message of the timepiece. There 
are in real life still a few of these pulpit automatons, like 


» one described by the Northern Farmer: 


bummin’ away loik buz -clock ower my 


is doubtful if the influential Protestant preachers 

age have been as remote from the highway of life 
suppose from the caricatures of the profes- 

sion which survive in literature and in stage comedy. Most 
of those who have moved men have been full of human 
interest, and have been close students of, if not active 
We often speak 


ingland parson as typical of aloofness, but 


} 


he affairs of the world 
the New 
is chiefly because we are so sure we ourselves would 
not have been willing to live in the same house with him 
No doubt 


if we could possibly have managed otherwise. 


tone and his general condemnatoriness 


would have irritated our independent mod- 
And yet the New 


was a splendid figure and not so far 


almost beyond endurance 


from the common life as we have delighted to pic 
im. His authority was social and ethical as well as 


was due as much to his 


lived in a day when 
trv and he wielded 
re 


proportionate to his strength He had the weak 


masterful man allowed his own way, but he 


wer not by keeping apart from the com 


fe but by dominating it 
ur day a preacher’s human interest must show itse!f 


ritatively but pervasively 


y—by living a life at one 

people. The temptation is perhaps less 
1 2 29° 4 Pay be = 

1 to cheap tamilarity Getting neat 
oth and de lus! phrase by whi h some 

ify their own weaknesses \ cigar and a 

vill not endear a minister to business men, though 

, 


iat he affects both to this end. 


} \ 


claim t Probably 


' . boasted of having 
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won an annual stipend every year for a long period by 
preaching on the four chief sins of the settlement while 
he was himself guilty of all four, would have maintained 
that he kept very near to the people through his cock. 
fighting and carousals. 

When we think preacher it is of 
Luther singing cradle hymns, of Robertson sitting beside a 


of a nobly human 


shoemaker at his bench and by his very look and tone 
“making it easier to be good,” of Kingsley telling to his 
own children the stories through which the children of the 
I-nglish-speaking world were destined to know him, of 
Phillips Brooks soothing a sick baby and at the same mo- 
ment giving its tired mother a vision of the kingdom of 
heaven in his kind eyes. This is humanity akin to that of 


One who took upon himself our flesh. 


Failure and Success 
A Parable of Safed the Sage 


kTURAH made a Cake. 
She baked it in Three Sections. 


And the manner of mak- 
ing it was this. 
and when they came from the Oven, she laid them 

one upon another so that the Cake was Three Stories in 

Height. And between the layers she placed Frosting, yea, 

and more Frosting upon the top thereof. And into the 

Frosting did she put handfuls of meat out of the Cocoanut. 

For there be many kinds of cake that I like, even every 

kind that Keturah doth make, but the best of all is the 

kind that is made with Cocoanut. 

\nd when she served the Cake, she said, Alas, my lord, 
it is a Failure. 

And I said, Wherefore should it be a Failure? 

\nd she answered, The Telephone did ring just when 
the Frosting should have been attended to, and it hath not 


ufficiently hardened 


Yea, it is Sticky, and a Failure 
\nd when I beheld it, lo, very much of the Frosting 
had run down the sides of the Cake. Nevertheless, there 
was much of it still upon the top, and between the layers, 
and the Cocoanut was all to the Good. 
And I said, Since it is a Failure, it were well to eat 
more of it, and put the Poor Thing out of Sight. 
And Keturah said, Thou hast well said. Eat thou an- 
er slice, and yet another 


And albeit the Cake was 2 


trifle Sticky, there was nothing else that was not one hun 


\nd I did as I was bidden. 


dred per cent fo the good. 

lherefore, when she maketh something that is Unusuall 

say unto her, Is not this a Failure? For I desire 
1ece 

\nd I would that 


ll life’s Failures might somehow make for success. Yea 


we might somehow readjust life that 
| remember that my God hath promised that in some 
Vay that I know not the wrath of man shall praise him. 

this world, which is a cake not turned, can scrapé 


me of thec 


lor if 
har from its overdone side, and bake the sid 
that is dough so that it can be eaten, then shall I rejoice 
For I would believe that this world is a success, and y 


faith I so accept it. 
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Mr. Bryan’s New Crusade 


By Lloyd C. Douglas 


ONKEYS are very funny animals. A joke about 

a monkey is good for a hearty laugh anywhere. 

The very word “monkey” will provoke a smile, 
even if nothing should be predicated of the subject. Vaude- 
ville actors understand that when all other tricks fail to 
provide suitable entertainment, is there not the time-tried 
monkey joke? Certain popular lecturers have always 
known that no Chautauqua crowd, on a hot afternoon i 
July, is too dull, stupid or sleepy to react promptly under 
a few carefully chosen words relative to this little animal 
which seems to symbolize humor—though so inexpressibly 
sad of countenance. 

Elderly readers will recall that a long time ago, the 
Hon. William J. Bryan began employing this interesting 
and amusing device to entertain his vast audiences from 
the lecture platform. His own use of the monkey was 
made in connection with satire and ridicule hurled at the 
Darwinian theory of evolution. Anybody who had seri- 
ously read Charles Robert Darwin’s theory of ‘the de- 
«ent of man” was in a position to know that Mr. Bryan 
was taking great liberties with this celebrated scientist’s 
hypothesis, but saw no reason why the lovable and good- 
natured lecturer shouldn’t be permitted license to distort, 
misquote and otherwise incorrectly present the Darwin 
belief, if it was understood that he was doing it only in 
play and for the sole purpose of raising a laugh. 


WEARY OF HIS OWN JOKES 


So fully guaranteed to excite merriment in any crowd 
was this playfulness that the lecturer apparently could not 
resist the temptation of presenting it despite its irrele- 
ancy to the subject under discussion. How weary he 
must have become reciting over and over, day after dav, 
But the public 


How it must have rasped his sensibili- 


vear by year, the stale old monkey jokes! 
would have them. 
ties to repeat, again and again, the jaded pleasantry to the 
effect that if others wished to claim a chimpanzee for their 
grandfather, it was none of his affair—but as for him, etc., 

\nd the cow—do you not remember ’?—the red cow 
that ate green grass and gave white milk from which they 
hurned butter? All of disproved 


yellow which 


Now, Mr. Bryan is not a clown. At heart, he is serious, 
arnest, and self-respecting, as is sufficiently proved by the 
that he has consistently championed the things that 
make for better and nobler living. He really couldn't go 
telling and retelling these jokes about evolution, indefi- 
itely, and retain his own self-esteem. So, he grew serious 
it the matter. But nobody can speak seriously on this 
‘ound subject without study. Only a skillfully trained 
logist could trust himself to talk about evolution before 
intellectual audience. Mr. Bryan, however, not having 
gone into this subject quite far enough to discover just 
how extensive was this field of science, and not being 


required to check his data because of the unexacting nature 


of the typical audience, talked of this theory with a degree 
of self-assurance utterly inexplicable on any other ground 
than that nobody had ever done him the kindness to take 
him aside and whisper a friendly admonition in his ear. 
He was to be forgiven; for it was a clear case that he 
knew not what he did. 


A GREAT OPPORTUNITY 


A few days ago, Mr. Bryan lectured, on a Saturday 
night, in the auditorium of a great mid-western univer- 
sity. No monkeys appeared in the lecture. Indeed, it was 
a good address—old, commonplace, but acceptable. There 
The 
Students’ Christian Association pressed the speaker to stay 
over and talk, in the same place, on Sunday noon. He 
consented. 


was a large crowd. The students were enthusiastic. 


The word was quickly passed about the cam- 
pus. There were five thousand persons present, next day. 
The faculties 
that Mr. 
sryan was to speak about the claims of religion upon the 


Fully three-fourths of them were students. 


were largely represented. It was understood 


life of youth. It was a brilliant opportunity for a really 
great contribution to be made to the lives of many hun- 
dreds of young men and women. As I look back over 
many similar opportunities afforded celebrated speakers 
to set the cause of religion squarely before the face of the 
college man, I do not remember ever having seen such a 
One envied this rare 
spirit his chance to do valiant service for Christianity, 
that day. What came of it? The monkey talk! 

How this good man could ever have gained the consent 


crowd, in such a receptive mood! 


of his own mind to commit the almost incredible imperti- 
nence of reading the old misquotations, spinning the old 
yarns, and assailing “Darwinism” in the presence of hun- 
dreds of youngsters who understood enough about evolu- 
tion to know that the speaker knew nothing about it, 
whatsoever—yes; and in the presence of scientists who 
how he could 
He went 
He deplored the subversive effects of science on 


had made a life job of research in this field 
have done it, I do not understand; but he did it 
further. 
Christian faith; explained to the students that science was 
the enemy of faith; excoriated scientific men, advanced 
scholarship, modern learning, and generally anathematized 
higher education. All this was by way of preface to a 
statement of his belief in the verbal inspiration of the 
Bible. 


of the ground. 


Adam was the first man. He was made of the dust 


The Bible said so. Apparently nobody 
has ever gone to the bother of asking Mr. Bryan how he 
accounts for the fact that wherever explorers have gone 
they have found men boasting an ancestry easily traceable 
to remote periods whole millenniums before navigation was 
discovered or effected. 

\ considerable volume of water has passed under the 
bridge, in the realm of science, since Mr. Bryan first came 


Practically the oy rag pf evolu- 
tion has been rephrased during “tay /jy CqPertaps the 
_ —-_— 


> 


out as a biologist. 


“OR K = F 
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genial ex-secretary of state is unaware of that fact. Sure- 
ly, he must be unaware of it, for his lectures still carry 
opportunities for the introduction of the same old stories, 
the same old misquotations, and the same old attacks 
against “Darwinism.” His references to evolution have 
not grown an inch or gained a pound for twenty years. 
Meanwhile, let Mr. 


Bryan may have wished to inform himself upon this sub- 


it be repeated, science has been busy. 


ject, or he may not; but science has been assiduously de- 
voting itself to a sincere and honest investigation of the 
known 

One of the interesting features of modern scholarship 
in this field 
should he ever have this matter brought to his attention— 


which may come as a shock to Mr. Bryan, 


is the fact that the present-day scientist has long since left 


off talking of evolution in terms of “Darwinism.” Mr 


Bryan rarely speaks of evolution: his designation for it is 
“Darwinism. \h—how he does put Darwin on the grille! 
some friend inform him, for his own sake, that 


in the 


Cannot 


Charles Robert Darwin is related to evolution, 

ought of the scholar, exactly as Robert Fulton is related 
to steam navigation, and as Langley is related to aeronau- 
tics, < -. Harvey is related to present-day surgery? 
Of course, used to make very little difference to the 
whether Mr f 


But increasingly the American people 


typical lecture audienc: Bryan was sure of 


n tacts, or not 
have had opportunities to inform themselves about matters 
of a scientific nature, and the good man seriously under- 

the intelligence of his audiences 


INTELLECTUAL IMMORALITY 


ult of the Bryan address to his university 


ust on the part of religious people— 


and student disgust over the speaker’s in- 
iothing of the crass impudence 
ignorance before an 


play \ n chibition of 
j 


audience of that character. But the really serious fact 


the performance resided in the eftect produced upon 
who never go to church, manifest no interest 
and who think of Christian faith with as little 
of its present-day claims as Mr. Bryan has >of 
ich is next to nothing. This type of student 
ands that Bryan is a widely-known and gener- 


‘ ] ‘ 


vetore ecclesiastical 


leader in the country—frequent 


conclaves, and a general 


1. The student is informed, from this 


defender of the faitl 
respected quarter, that, to be a Christian, he must repu- 
diate that which his own eyes have seen in the laboratory, 
and believe certain ancient dogmas which he cannot hold 
It is 


doubtful if Mr. Bryan will ever be invited to 


without sacrifice of his intellectual self-regard. 


extremel 
speak before this group again. 


While we are 


fter all, about 


But the damage is done! 
on the subject—how much truth is there, 
i the deplorable loss of religious faith which 
Mr. Bryan notices in academic circles? Let us see. Many 
people, who do not know the facts, are persuaded to believe 
that the typical freshman comes to the university firm ‘n 
the faith of his fathers, fresh from Sunday School, con- 
vinced that the Bible is to be accepted as a textbook on 
geology, anthropology, astronomy, and all the rest of the 


langu: 
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natural sciences. After he has been here for a year or 
two, he loses his faith, becomes a cynic and a scoffer, 
flaunts his atheism or his infidelity, and repudiates religion 
as of no further use to him. What are the facts about 


this matter? 

RELIGION OF STUDENTS 
Every year, in most of our greater universities, the sty- 
dent is asked to state his religious convictions, at the time 
of his registration. He is requested to name the denomi- 
nation to which he belongs, or the denomination he prefers, 
After the cards had been handed to me. 
this year, which belonged to my denomination, it occurred 


if not a member. 


to me that some interest might attach to a comparison of 
these registration cards with those of last year. I would 
see how many students who registered, last year, as of the 
faith of 


which I am an adherent, were registered, this 


year, as “without religious convictions.” The investiga 


tion showed no case of the kind. To the contrary, there 
were sixty-nine students who stated, last year, that they 
were without religious convictions, who announced, this 
fall, that they were adherents of our faith. It is not true 
that the freshman inevitably comes to the university to 
surrender his faith. But it is true that many a chap is 
obliged to come into a university community to find his 
faith! 

Mr. Bryan does not know this. Nobody ever told him. 
He never inquired. He would not believe it if he were told. 
He doesn’t want to believe it. It would dampen his enthu- 
siasm about the awful effects of modern science upon 
Christian faith. Then he would lose heart for the monkey 
jokes. And the red 


cow—the same old red cow—must she not still eat green 


And the monkey jokes must be told. 
grass and give white milk to yield yellow butter? 


LAYMEN AND THE MONKEYS 


\ few days ago this eminent lecturer spoke to a larg: 
was his to 
What 
Why—the monkey jokes, of course! 


audience of laymen in Chicago. The chance 


make a notable contribution to that convention. 
does it get from him? 
And the red cow! It is to be presumed that hundreds of 
laymen, going home from that convention under the im- 
pression that they had heard a great scientist speak his 
on the alert now to detect 


the slightest deflection from orthodoxy on the part of their 


mind about evolution, will be 


pastors. Let the good brother phrase his remarks in the 


holarship, insisting upon a faith that 


intellectual self- 
respect, and he takes a chance of hearing unfavorably 
5 


may be held without damage to one’s 
from the deacon who has just returned from the conven- 
tion where “Darwinism”—and all things scientific—had 
been weighed and found wanting. 

I write this partly to relieve my feelings, but mostly 
because there is no doubt in my own mind that we min- 
isters who have thought our way through these problems, 
at no little cost of time and effort, should refuse any 
longer to tolerate such presentations of religion as that 
indicated above, if we may, by any possibility, put a stop 
to it! For Mr. Bryan to speak, in any presence, concefn- 
ing the relation of religion and science, is a piece of pre 
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sumption! King David prayed, “Keep back thy servant 
also from presumptuous sins!” David apparently consid- 
ered this a serious offence—presumption. And David— 
being something of an expert on sinning—surely ought 
to be an authority. 

One is not forgetting that Mr. Bryan is a great and good 
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man, who means well, and is loved devotedly by great 
masses of people. He has it in him to make a large con- 
tribution to religion. But, however rich and active may 
be the wine of his faith and his enthusiasm, he really ought 
to stop trying to vend it in the old bottles. 


how fearfully old are the bottles! 


Oh—oh—but 


The Faith of a Cynic 


By T. Swann Harding 


MAN was returning home from a symphony 
orchestra concert. And he was in that warm 
mood of refulgent exaltation which so frequently 

attacks people immediately after an indulgence in culture. 
Therefore he looked with proud pity upon those vacant 
faces which poured forth from that garish reservoir of 
concentrated emotionalism, the moving picture palace; 
and he half marveled at the absolute heroism of those 
others who could not only patiently endure the boredom of 
dancing but who erected ever more costly temples in 
And he con- 
taste of 


which to worship their sinuous goddess. 
the 
swarming bipeds who endlessly chased an elusive happi- 


ventionally deplored uncultivated these 
ness which could never be attained until they were some- 
how educated beyond the point of finding enjoyment only 
in life’s shimmering evanescent trivialities. 

True enough these very thoughtless masses did invade 
the concert hall when driven there by a curious desire to 
ear one universally proclaimed “the best;” then they 
‘ed whisked 
through a few numbers whereupon they made boisterous 
exit in the direction of vaudeville. 
enthralled when the- Alpine voice of a Galli Curci gave 


ustled in to be th and penetrating)) 


Or they sat bovinely 


an exhibition not so very unlike the two-a-day, or when 


e saccharine McCormack or the honied accents of a 
Gluck wooed them with melodies soft, tender and sen- 


uous. 


FUTILITY OF CULTURE 


So meditated the man as he walked beneath the scintil- 
lating lights of one dance hall after another; of one mov- 
ng picture theatre after another—each of them 
sumptuous and costly until their very luxury failed longer 

) impress the surfeited senses. And he becomes a cynic. 

His mind wandered on. What in the end was this vaunt- 
ed culture? O the utter futility of it! Here were the 
solated few, the minority of the ages, clinging to and 
lauding what they called the classic; reading, hearing, 
eeing only the best, while the mad multitudes pursued 
today, as it always had pursued—the banal. While a 
distinguished dramatist spoke to a house half empty, the 
latest popular “revue” turned away its thousands and a 
multitude packed every available corner of an immense 
auditorium to bask in the shallow witticisms of a platitu- 
dinous journalist. And it was always so. 

Yet he had been taught that the majority rules and 
that the voice of the majority is the voice of wisdom and 


of right. Was this not the fundamental tenet of a de- 


mocracy’ Could this thing called culture be of any extra- 
ordinary value when it so far failed to win general appre- 
Might not the tears drawn by McCormack, the 
thrills produced by Galli Curci, the uproarious laughter 
even the 
rapt attention which gazed fixedly at the latest super-film 


ciation ? 


which greeted the vaudeville monologist, yes, 


be worth more than all the technique of a thousand icy 


artists and the orld’s gre 


delicate nuances of the w 
orchestras ? 

And there came to the mind of the man that gentle 
cynic who, by some inexplicable oversight crept, all out 
of place, into the sacred company of the Scriptural canon ; 
that disillusioned preacher of vanity and vexation who 
boldly voiced a scepticism to have gladdened the heart of 
Hume but which must have sorely distracted many a 
saint. Indeed it is obvious that one saint, at least, was 
perplexed to the extent of adding a few spurious final 
verses wherein the Preacher glorified God, thus to soften 
the splendid pessimism of it all. 


VANITY OF LIFE 


Spurious those verses certainly are, for that cynic could 
not have seen in Diety a palliative for the chaos of the 
world; he was too far gone for that. He had already cast 
off from this safe anchorage of timid souls to cry to all 
His 


docles 


the world that all was vanity, all was meaningless. 


attitude was that so poetically expressed by Emp 
I ; 


Swift-fated and conscious, how brief is life’s pl 


tion! 

the wind-driven smoke, they ar 

forwards, 

Each trusting to naught save what 
On all sides distracted; yet wishing 

n vain; neither by eye nor ear perceptil 
Nor to be g ped by mind; and thou 
wandered, 


Wilt find that no further reaches the knowledg« 


Here is an actress, branded fifty by Father Time, yet 


trying vainly to reclaim youth and to appear as she did 
at twenty. Here is one more 


on the brink of 


aged, tottering in senility 
the unknown, yet clinging pathetically, 
tenaciously, to the last tawdry months of half conscious- 
ness; holding on to life in foolish fear and trembling, nor 
daring even to consider the abyss of eternity just ahead. 
And for what? Where is the sweetness in life which 


they yearn to retain? Can you not see those lines of 
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weariness in the face of the actress as her artificial smile 
fades and her features relax? Do you not observe that 
aged form racked with pain, tormented by mental an- 
quish, suffused with an apologetic feeling of helpless- 
ness: 


THE GREAT ADVENTURE 


Ah actress! It is time that you should don gray hairs, 
that you should look old, that you should forget youth 
“The best is yet to be,” sang 
the poet; at least it is time that you set your mind on 
things more appropriate and more important than “keep- 
ing young.” And, old age, it is time that you ceased to 
cling to that miserable remnant of life; it is time that 
you faced the unknown boldly and fared forth upon the 
only great adventure that can now possibly be yours. 
You have lived, you have loved, you have experienced ; 
your time has passed; a new generation impatiently 


and its puerile allurements. 


awaits your place. All life is epitomized in a few inex- 
orable words—birth, growth, development, decay, death. 
This is natural law. As soon expect to circumvent it as 
to disrupt the solar system. Why not face it with resig- 
nation, if not with fearlessness? 

For life is little enough that we should seek indefinitely 
to prolong it. In the heyday of youth we may be con- 
doned for postulating immortality, but with age comes dis- 
Especially if 
we have loved and have been loved has life then pre- 


appointment, disillusionment, weariness. 


sented to us its perfumed chalice, and we have drunk deep 
never to experience pure joy again. This was the golden 
And thereafter we may seek 


as we will, but pleasure is ever tinged with sadness and 


summer of our indulgence. 


the minor chord of sorrow vibrates solemnly throughout 
life’s gladdest symphony of joy. 

Paine, in his biography of Mark Twain, tells how the 
wistful humorist played at billiards one day with two 
captains of American industry. Suddenly they stopped 
to talk and Paine realized that the gist of the conversation 
was a certain more or less powerful desire for death on 
the part of every one of them! Here were three men who 
had notably achieved what is called success, they stood 
at the very top in their respective callings, and yet had 
come to all of them that which Metchnikoff so aptly 
named “the instinct for death ;” the instinct which should 
If anything 
could show the vanity of all things surely this should. 


come sooner or later into every normal life. 


SUCCESS AND HAPPINESS 


We seek to plan our lives with logic and forethought, 


only to see 


these plans shattered by untoward circum- 
stance and our lives twisted and contorted beyond all 
semblance of purpose or reason. The greatest motives 
to right living known to us are ruthlessly removed, our 
sensibilities are sorely wounded and our deepest emotions 
played upon carelessly and with utter abandon by what 
eems the irrational caprice of some mad god. We suc- 
ceed in business and illness overtakes us; we have robust 


health but financial worries are our ruin; we are given 


both health and substance and then is taken the one per- 


son whose presence can mean happiness, 
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If we choose to devote ourselves to science or to ideal- 
ism or to philosophy or to culture—well and good. If 
we choose to devote ourselves to the task of making as 
much money as possible as quickly as possible and with 
the least possible effort so that we may live listlessly and 
in indolent pleasure—who is there to say with positive 
assurance that it will make any pragmatic difference a 
hundred years hence? 

Our greatest achievements after all bring not happiness, 
but rather a plaintive desire to “lie down like a tired child 
and weep away the life of care.” While we may well 
enough pity those small minds which never expand be- 
yond the moving picture stage, we may quite as well 
question our own devotion to art, to music and to liter- 
ature. While we may be certain that the fortunate spec- 
ulator who lives a luxurious life of petrified inertia is a 
fool, we must as certainly ask ourselves what we are ac- 
complishing of lasting value, what we are doing to merit 
commendation. 


NEW COMMANDMENTS 
And the cynic framed to himself new commandments 


which ran something like this— 


for hope deferred maketh the heart 
sick and hope unattained bringeth bitterness. 


Thou shalt hope m*: 


Thou shalt not regret; for remorse is the most futile of 
emotions and life sufficiently sad already. 

Thou shalt not love; for great love but bringeth in train 
deeper sorrow, and he that loveth not shall be spared the an- 
guish of grief. 

Thou shalt not desire; for ambition doth make fools of us 
all and little substance is much to be preferred to the surfeit 
of much gain. 

Thou shalt not have faith; for faith is but believing because 
it *% impossible to believe and placeth dependence in nothing- 


ness. 


So meditated the new made cynic. 

But there came to mind the words of the poet who had 
declared that very death itself furnishes the only sure 
justification of faith. For Margaret Sherwood wrote on 
Faith- 

That life endure, 
Beyond the passing breath, 


shall aye 


I know no proof secure, 


Save death. 
THE PROSPECT OF DEATH 


Death is in truth life’s greatest adventure—it is either 
the culmination of all existence or the gateway into 
existence. After pleasure has done its best only to dis- 
gust us; after toil and worry have perplexed and dis- 
tracted us; after failure has produced bitterness or suc- 
cess has entirely failed to produce happiness—it is al- 
ways our privilege to look forward with the thrill of the 
explorer to one more adventure, aye one greater than all 
others. For we may look forward to that time when even 
the most timid of us shall bravely set sail on the ocean 
of eternity to the vast unknown. We may look forward 
to the time when tremulous faith is either justified or 
quenched forever. 

What a prospect! There beyond alone can treasure 
be sought. This world we know, alas too well—its ful- 
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some promises and its repeated disappointment. And 
then there are those precious forms which we certainly 
know we shall never again see—but there—perhaps—who 
can tell? There is a thrill to the thought that may al- 
most produce otherworldliness. 

But while it is foolish to fear death it is foolhardy to 
court it. Untimely death is usually tragedy whether it 
come by disease or accident, and every measure of pre- 
vention should be taken until that happy time is reached 
when death shall come in due season to those in whom 
the instinct for death is properly developed. Sometimes 
this instinct develops in youth—due to peculiar circum- 
stances ; with age it must develop if the life has been nor- 
mal and wholesome—if it does not there is something out 
of tune in that life. But until it does develop, we must 
admit that death is really tragic. 

And if death, the supremely—though foolishly—feared, 
has not the terrors it is reputed to have—for it comes 
at last sweetly, softly, painlessly and welcomed, a rest 
for the weary, then what of life? Was the disgruntled 
Preacher of vanity right and is all existence foolish, 
chaotic and at loggerheads with reason? 
sidered well 


The cynic con- 


and think that 


was inclined to one char- 


acteristic of all being offered hope. 


MAN’S HIGHER NATURE 


Not long ago Dr. Felix Adler of ethical culture fame 
and Lord Dunsany, the dramatist, were heard in a cer- 
tain city in a single day. And the intensely interesting 
thing was that these diverse speakers threw the great em- 
phasis of life precisely upon the self-same thing which 
hundreds of pulpit speakers had chosen that very Sab- 
bath to acclaim as the be-all and end-all of mundane ex's- 
tence—the spiritual side of man. Dr. Adler spoke of 
course agnostically while Lord Dunsany was not at the 
time speaking theologically. Yet they agreed with the 
preachers that there is within man a better, spiritual 
something which must not be submerged by the gross- 
ness of the flesh and which must have nourishment and 
expression. And agnostic, dramatist and preacher—as 
well as scientist, philosopher and musician—all seek the 
best method of enriching man’s spiritual inheritance. 

And the cynic felt that this was precisely what the 
We 


have too long had a religion and a morality of negatives; 


sreat mass of people need brought home to them. 


religion and a morality which have cried loudly and 
dismally, “Thou shalt not!” Is it not time for a positive 
“Thou 


halt”—which shall so effectively point out the better and 


religion and morality which shall say instead, 


the ennobling things in life that mankind will really lack 
the time for the baser and the more trivial? 

We need greatly—more greatly than anything else—that 
shall be that 


the coarse burlesque show, that open mouthed crowd of 


whereby audience at 


ome means devised 
pectators at the movie and those vapid, whirling couples 
n the palace of the dance—where they are night after 
ight, night after night and so on like Tennyson’s brook- 

shall be taught to prefer to be, at least part of the time, 
stimulated by the best music, broadened by the best books 


und enlightened by the best drama. Here, Mr. Preacher, 
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and Mr. Moral Reformer, is the great problem for you. 

The cynic saw how greatly the mass needed to know 
the road to self-expression and self-realization. They 
needed sadly to be taught that each individual of them 
had within something finer than the clay which demanded 
the very finest earth could give for its proper development. 
They needed to know that that finer part must be realized 
in their own lives and must seek its fullest development by 
calling forth the finest in other lives; that pleasure is a 
wholesome necessity, but that the spiritual cannot be 
neglected without blighting life and rendering it prema- 
turely distasteful. 


SELF-REALIZATION 


For we must so live that our tiring of life is normal 
and gradual and is not the sudden and stormy disgust 
sensuality so quickly produces. The desire to fare forth 
must come normally and only after we have known and 
experienced and felt and accomplished the very best and 
finest things of which we are capable. And, beyond a life 
as Roland K. Wilson said in The Hibbert Jour- 


nal—we certainly cannot be condemned by any rational 


so lived 


deity for living as if we did not expect a further life be- 
yond the grave provided we have lived usefully; and if 
there be a life beyond—be that our present and unantici- 
pated surprise. 

Nor can those who have failed after sore travail and 
anxiety, after effort far more sincere and searching than 
that ever made by the comfortable orthodox, to get in 
touch with the Infinite, be damned eternally for living 
What better can 
we do then than to formulate some working philosophy 


righteously in enforced agnosticism. 


of life by making what personal adjustment we can to 
this harsh universe of law, that we may thus live as best 
we can to expand our own spirituality and to call forth 
the finest that is in our neighbor? Indeed the mere calm 
realization of the fact that ours is a universe of law is 
decidedly helpful. Earthquake, holocaust, pain, death, 
disaster—these are all in the scheme of things and, except 
know how to circumvent 


in so far as we them by 


obedience to natural law, they will make an inevitable 


part of our own lives. To deny this is foolish; to whine 
is unmanly; to expect to be catered to by the majestic 


If the 


storm is fierce there must be a 


universe is presumptuous. ship is weak and the 


wreck even if our loved 
one is aboard; if the body is exposed to disease and the 
toxins 


system proves incapable of conquering the gene- 


rated death must ensue, even if that one be our beloved. 


OUR MISSION ND DESTINY 


We were born into cosmos 


ling 


response o an irre 


perhaps 


against our will, but in istable urge 


which commands procreation. We know not our mission 
a certain 


shall also know 


remorse, 


or our destiny. As time passes we shall! have 


success and a certain enjoyment; but we 
the grimness of despair, the pang of the poig- 


nancy of grief, the uncertainty of philosophy, the ma- 


jestic mystery of death. To the end of our days we shall 
unavailingly search truth and shall speculate on teleology 


without positive knowledge. 
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Is it not then the better part to face these conditions 
with boldness; to meet “each rebuff that turns earth’s 
Must we child- 
like demand the anxious solicitude of some tribal deity 


smoothness rough” with stern courage? 


who shall restrain the process of natural law at our puny 
behest? Must we plaintively postulate the condition of 
the dead and wistfully seek to communicate with them in 
fear and trembling? Must we view the solar system 
nevrotically, as Dr. Adler has said, and expect it to pivot 
upon our puerile pleasure? Or shall we fearlessly live up 
to our highest ideals and say “With Justice be the rest?” 
Though we may rebel like Cain in Byron’s poem, yet 
may we live like Cowper who, though, as he thought, 
eternally damned by a just God, resolved not to deviate 


from goodness or to forget his spiritual capacities. 


VERSE 


En Route 

CROSS November fields I walked today ; 

No bird was hopping over ground, no song 
Was in the sorry tree; the skies were gray; 
The winds were chill and drove dead leaves along. 
Within my heart I heard a voice complain: 
“The fires of life within me lower burn; 
I shall not know the full bright flame again; 
Even now the coals to silent ashes turn.” 
Then spake a deep-eyed spirit, standing near: 
“This wayside inn is but a stopping-place; 
Too long perchance has been thy visit here. 
Grieve not thy host shows but a sullen face; 
For there’s an inn far up the darkened trail 
Awaiting thee with music and with Hail!” 


CHARLES G. BLANDEN. 
Man-Making 


W I. are all blind until we see 

That in the human plan 

Nothing is worth the making if 
It does not make the man. 


Why build these cities glorious 
If man unbuilded goes? 

In vain we build the work, unless 
The builder also grows. 


EDWIN MARKHAM. 


The Practice of Joyousness 
AKE Joy home, 
And make a place in thy great heart for her, 
And give her time to grow, and cherish her; 
Then will she come, and oft will sing to thee 
When thou art working in the furrows! aye, 
Or weeding in the sacred hour of dawn. 
It is a comely fashion to be glad; 
Joy is the grace we say to God. 
JEAN INGELOw. 
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“The Return of the Mayflower” 


U NTO the faith they bought so dear 
We pay each day less reverent heed ; 
And boast, perhaps, that we outgrow 

The narrowness which marked their creed. 


Find me the men on earth who care 
Enough for faith or creed today 
To seek a barren wilderness 

For simple liberty to pray. 


Men who for simple sake of God 
All title, riches, would refuse; 
And in their stead, disgrace and shame 
And bitter poverty would choose. 
Heten Hunt JACKSON. 


The Helmsman 
¥ this the end? I know it cannot be, 
Our ships shall sail upon another sea; 
New islands yet shall break upon our sight, 
New continents of love and truth and might. 


But still not knowing, still with orders sealed, 
Our track shall lie across the heavenly field; 
Yet, there, as here, though dim the distant way, 
Our strength shall be according to our day. 


The sea is His, He made it, and His grace 
Lurks in its wildest wave, its deepest place: 
Our truest knowledge is that He is wise; 
What is our foresight to His sweet surprise? 
Joun W. CHapwIck. 


Books 


| HAVE a friend whose library shelves are filled to over- 
flowing quite, 


Whose well-bound volumes stand in rows, reaching the 
ceiling, left and right; 
My little stock of books is brief, their value to the world 
is small 
But I can say in joy and truth that I have read and loved 
them all! 
James WaLpo FAWCETT. 


In the Van 


T’S great to be out where the fight is strong, 
To be where the heaviest troops belong, 

And to fight there for man and God. 
But it seams the face, and it tires the brain, 
And it strains the arm till one’s friend is pain, 
In the fight there for man and God. 
But it’s great to be out where the fight is strong, 
To be where the heaviest troops belong, 
And to fight there for man and God. 


Ma ttsie D. Bascocx. 


The 


Electio 


\\ 
v\ 
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The Ebb Tide of Reaction 


HE civilized world is in the ebb tides of reaction. We 
were swept on the high tides of idealistic passion dur- 
ing the war, and as the high tides sweep in with 
hty force so their ebb flow sweeps outward with a like 
thty force. The latest illustration 


the creat Venizelos is swept out of power by a 


comes from Greece, 
vote 
to that which overwhelmed Wilsonian policies in this 
the great 


lands through war statesmanship. 


try. He is one of two men coming out of 


The other is General 
of the South African confederation, who won in the 
ite elections only by making a coalition and then by a slender 

even he, co-founder as he is of the League of 
ns Covenant, is denied the oppertunity of 
the 


Smuts 


representing 


government in League Assembly 
eva. Wilson, 
fourth 


there 


now meeting at 
will all be 


Lord 


absent, 
advocate of the Robert 
only by General Smuts’ appointment as 
South made after 
1 George had not only refused to nominate him but had 


and Venizelos 


great League, 
ecil, is 


rep- 
resentative of Africa, an appointment 
ne all in his power to prevent his being seated as the ap- 
tee of a colonial government. No 
phets of 


other of the major 


the new world order will sit in this momentous 
epoch-making assembly, though many of its minor proph- 
will be nations. 


there as representatives of the smaller 


ss’. * *# 


The Presidential 
Election 


We are having many explanations of the late elections. The 


partisan of the the 
try was tired of an incompetent and wasteful administra- 
The Wilson haters are claiming that it 
ing against 


victors are saying it is because 
was a mighty 


Wilsonian autocracy. The easy-going, su- 
out the old bromide 
it Democratic incompetency as compared with Republican 
Let us ask what turned Greece from the liberal, 


Venizelos to 


ial editorial writers are handing 
ency. 
cratic the reactionary, pro-German 
What turned Britain from 
the Liberal party to a so-called Coalition in which there is in 
What 


as turned out every great war statesman, except the shrewd, 
umping-jack genius Lloyd George who was the prophet of 


party 
e deposed King Constantine? 


reality nothing but an overwhelming Tory majority? 


eral radicalism before the war and is now the administra- 

f Tory conservatism! 
Liberal 
seat in 


Herbert Asquith, the real, time- 


ind honored leader of England, was even de- 


for a Parliament. 


of these elections has been won on a rational basis. 


has not been another presidential election in American 
in which there was not a _ single outstanding issue 
since the days of Monroe; then it was an era of good-will 
and all parties agreed; now it is an era of ill-will and no one 
grees to whatever is. 


President-Elect 


Psychologically, it is a mass reaction. 
was strong at the ballot box just be- 
he #s weak everywhere else. Out of his long legislative 
‘r not even his party managers have been able to bring 
a single positive action. The “big business man” who 
we want Harding just because he is not strong” came 
ir expressing a rational attitude as any. A weaker man 
‘tt been President since the days of the supremacy of 

llow-dog” Southern Democracy under Pierce and Bu- 

in. It was no matching of the giants as in the Wilson- 
sevelt campaign. We had our choice of a fighting poli- 

on one side and a chess-playing politician on the other, 

ve took neither for his personality’s sake but rode an 

of change. The tax-payer doesn’t like Wilson taxes, 

doesn’t like Wilson prices; the business man 

doesn’t like Wilson financial deflation, the war-mother doesn’t 


1 1 re 
ke the Wilson war. 


Y 


¢ farmer 


Every voter has a war-grump and a 


“kick” of some kind and registered it with his vote. He did 


it in every other country just as he did it in America. 


* * . 


Some Historic 
Parallels 


The United States has only once before in its history ex- 


perienced a war that shook the masses, and in election 


won by 


solid-S« ruth 


of 1864 Lincoln only 400,000 votes, with the entire 


hised. He expected to be 
defeated by even the Republican north and is said to have been 
surprised at the 


Democrati disfranc 


much even run of small majorities in the 


northern states that gave him a big electoral vote on so small 


a popular majority. 


Che only real comparison that can be drawn out of modern 


history is that following the French Revolution and the wars 


Napoleon brought order out of chaos of revo- 
radicalism, but 


of Napoleon. 


lutionary saved most of and indus- 
trial and ever many of the political results of the revolution. 
The democratic 


European 


social 


ideas of the revolution had run far into all 


lands, and Napoleon’s conquests brought to each 
had Then 
and the Congress 
Every government in Europe turned reactionary. 
The “divine right of kings” was restored: 


conquered preserved for 


realm all he France. 


came his defeats reaction following the 


of Vienna. 
the principle of ex- 
panding suffrage was held up and restricted; the lords and 
nobles came back King of 
restored back in land of 
into a long reign of 
power in England following the glories of Pitt’s regime, and 
Metternich, 
ruled 


into their 
the 


freedom; the 


own; the Sardinia even 


serfdom; Bourbons 


came the 


new found Tories came 


with his hatred of all democracy and progress, 


European events, overcoming the constructive republi- 
The 


light 


French ideas had 
that 
across the tace of Europe was eclipsed by 


little 


can trend which given world affairs. 


nigel 
republicanism had been creeping like morning 


reaction.and every 


republic in Europe was crushed out of 


left a 


existence, e¢x- 


cepting only Switzerland, which was mere loose con- 


federation of heterogeneous peoples whose only safety lay in 


hanging together. 


Even Reaction Against 
the Reactionaries 
Where democracy reigned and its high ideals were voiced 
and fought for with a sacrifice never before equalled, reaction 
The government is 
Frenchmen talk about Germans ex 


is now in the saddle. French 


militaristic 
and as Germans talked 


Frenchmen after the Napoleonic wars. 
I 


ictly 
about Then Germans 
wished France wiped off the map and advocated the division 
Allied 
every Frenchman should be killed as 
Frenchmen talk. 
“make the world safe for democracy” now seems to turn back 
to a narrow and selfish nationalism. 


of its territory between the victors: some even said 


a mad-dog. So now do 


America, who sent her millions to fight to 


English soldiers are doing 
in Ireland today what German soldiers did in Belgium. English 
admirals not only scoff at the claim that the war was fought 
for the self-determination of small nations, but boldly say that 
the German submarine warfare was justifiable from the mili- 
tary standpoint and voice ideas that take the ethical horror 
from the Lusitania tragedy. 

On the opposite side of the erstwhile battle line there is an 
inverse reaction. 


tide of Militarist Germany is undoubtedly 


turned pacifist. Close observers returning from Germany say 
that the masses have become as radically pacifist as ever they 
were militaristic. In Russia there exists the most radical re- 
action just because in that country the most reactionary of all 
military and monarchist governments existed before the war 
folshevism is the swift ebb tide of reaction from Czarism. 


In Italy there is a distinctly socialistic trend. There it is a 
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an industrial and landlord system more burden. The pendulum will swing again. There was never 
a time when all the forces of rationality needed to be put under 


On them rests the task of bringing 


radical reaction from 
than from a political regime. The world is broken up and the 
is in the tones so severe a conscription. 
-} 


convict 


universal complaint and of disgust with whatever is. The order out of chaos. a: 


feel the Ava W. Taytor. 


multitudes are distraught. When they speak it 


r of things is beyond men’s analysis, but all ’ 
‘ official 


resolut 
. 3 
‘ 


CORRESPONDENCE The 


to sub 


You leave the impression in your editorial that it was Mr. from 


In Defense of the New Creed Long’s statement that caused the first substitute resolution t — 


EpitoR THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: be sent back to the committee. You will remember that the 


SIR: Since there have been several references in your paper resolution as re-referred because the convention did not 
lution presented by the Committee on Recommenda- think that the Foreign Soc.ety was the proper agent to make 
eneral Convention meeting in St. Loum, and he investigation. | thought when I wrote that resolution and 

rences reflect upon the members of a still think, that the Foreign Board ought to have done this 
-committee who drafted the resolution, I ask for or] ut the convention did not think so, and the special com- 
yur paper t lak itement. I was a member drafted the resolution holding to the general idea of 
nmitte 1 R mm itions and was the author of ie old, but enlarging it in spirit and statement. 
presented by the committ as a substitute This resolution has been referred to by Mr. Maclachlan and 
is a creed, but it does not in any manner par- 


Mark Collis. This resolution some 


pre sented b ° la 
k to the committee by the convention, and 1 take of the elements of a creedal document. There was no de- : 
med by the chairman as a special sub-com- sign to make this statement a test of fellowship, and there was — 
resolution which was, in the end, adopted no suggestion in the resolution or in the action of the conven- expedi 
\ number of insinuations have been made tion that this be applied to congregations or to individuals os 
paper regarding the purpose and spirit of the members seeking membership in any congregation either in China or in eden: 
ymmittee, that are wrong in fact and unjust in spirit. \merica. It was simply a statement as a working basis upon a 
—ant 


been led, through the 


statements vhich congregations and individuals may unite in doing mis- ; ; 
Va 


helieve that the members of that committee sionary work. The Board of Directors of the Foreign Chris- 
purposed to move the convention by a stage- tian Missionary Society were not making a creedal statement 
stunt I believe the expression you use is. “in n that which they issued and which was used in this resolution, 
emotion’ und Mr. Lhamon = b hey were conveying to the missionaries what they thought 


Editor, these are the Vi ie teaching and practice of the large majority of the 


your paper hur of Christ in the United States 
, 


has been placed 


} h -. 
out te EDITO 


entirely the convictions of the churches, SIR 


just-Statements that 


nr€n’s lives have a emotional, and In the articles in your paper great emphasis 


conviction ‘tional nature it m the liberty and the conviction of the missionary, 


mission is established and subjec 
parties whose convictions and lib- group 
hose who have spoken throug! dom 
one. <A preacher or missionary sacrif 
thought [ T righ ) accept an appointment and receive his party 
lution of the question before the convention. up] from a church or churches unless he is willing to work mon; 
been wrong, but we were sincere purpose and program of those churches Ih 


is very stupid indeed when he does not preva! 


the difference between a district ecclesiastical organization vhat 
perpetual control of a chu nd the supervision by a board rratul 
is able to maintain and ] 

hes maintain a mission 


se churche supervis 


mission. And the missio1 


urches are 
conscience 

ite wl it s 
fundamental, 


cooperation, 


JOHN R. GOLDEN. 


in The Christa! 
uught never inference th: 1 committee ‘“delibet ately 
” any uc] hing. On the contrary 


huestions, poser 


ymmittee was quite lacking in deliberate purpose. 
2. The words quoted are not taken from our editorial. 
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3. There is not a line in our editorial utterances to suggest 
that in our opinion the committee, or anyone prominently con- 
nected with the convention, was personally Our 
conviction is quite the contrary. 

4. We made no such insinuation, nor do we believe any 
official had anything to do with the making or framing of the 
resolution. 


insincere. 


5. We made no such accusation nor hinted at it. 
This is to miss both Mr. Maclachlan’s point and our own. 
The question is not, Should missionaries who are unwilling 
to subscribe to a 
that church? 
uman creed at all? 


church’s 
but, 


creed continue to 
Should 


accept support 
from Disciples churches adopt a 

7. The candor of this statement is as astounding as it is 
refreshing. How many Disciples ministers and missionaries 
agreed at their ordination to preach “the commonly accepted 
’ of the Disciples churches, or even of the particular 
local churches that ordained them? Where is this body of 

monly accepted teachings” to be found? Assuming that 

is found, or can be formulated, wherein does it differ, as to 
creedal character, from, say, the Westminster Confession of 
Faith? Besides, who made the United Christian Missionary 
Society the judge of the orthodoxy of the missionaries? Or 
who gave the General 


teachings’ 


” 


Convention authority to invade the 
realm of personal opinion and decide questions of practical 
When 


support 


expediency for missionaries and ministers? before in 


Disciples history has organized financial been used 
in this ecclesiastical way to secure conformity and orthodoxy 
among ministers and missionaries? The St. Louis convention 


—and now Mr. Golden—confesses that the simple creed of 
loyal faith in Jesus Christ as the divine Master of our lives, 
which Discioles have hsstorically insisted upon, is insufficient 
as a bond of faith and practice. The “creed-bound sects’ 


after all to have been right!—THE Epr1ror.] 


seem 


Does Liberty “Just Grow Up”? 


EpIToR THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 
SIR: A small group of men were recently discussing the 

subject of religious liberty; and when one member of the 

group suggested that certain individuals were enjoying free- 

dom and larger liberties now because of the pioneering and 

sacrifice of certain other individuals, another member of the 

party replied, “Perhaps so, but I think it has ‘just grown up 
ng us.’” 

I have been wondering if this does not represent a rather 
prevalent type of thinking. These good folk usually belong to 
vhat is known as “the cautious and careful group.” They con- 
gratulate themselves on the fact that “they never do anything 
rash or extreme.” But when in the process of time, they arrive 
it a conclusion which was “rash” when some other mind 
reached it ten years before, it becomes to them a very “sane 

1 safe” conclusion. Is an automobile which runs at low 
speed necessarily safer than one which travels more rapidly? 

But to the other question: Did Protestantism “just grow 

Did the sowing and sacrifice of Martin 
definite contribution to the liberties which 
enjoy? Did the 


among us?” 
Luther make no 

testants now spirit of liberty expressed 
the Declaration of Independence “just grow up”? Did the 
laration and Address of Thomas Campbell, 


lied the principle of liberty to love all 


which em- 
Christians, have 
hing to do with the growing tendency towards Christian 
Did the ripe harvest of grain which the farmer reaps 
”? Or did the man who plowed, harrowed and 
ed make the crop possible to the farmer when he came 
months later? 
t seems to me that some one once said something about 
the necessity of sowing, even in tears, and that the seed must 
before the harvest could “grow up” and be reaped. There 
also something about reaping what we sow, implying that 


cf 


grow up 


ng ten 
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we have a definite way for determining what shall “grow 
up.” It is so easy to feel that the other man’s contribution 
is negligible when compared with our own, especially if he 
makes that contribution several years before we see the neces- 
sity of making any at all. We like to account for the forward 
movements of the world in a way that will include ws among 
the “pioneers” of the movement, even if in so doing we vio- 
late the laws of fact and justice. 

Real “pioneering” is great sport, although it has attendant 
features that are unpleasant. The school boy who breaks 
the path through the snow for the girls and other. fearful 
friends, feels a thrill which causes him to forget his frosted 
toes and stinging nose. And no red blooded American boy 
can be contented to wait until the path through the snow 
“just opens up.” He claims the privilege of helping to 
make the easier for those who come after. Is it not 
time to be done with the theory that only the hesitant are 
heaven guided? 


way 


The child of four and six years of age be- 
lieves that his comforts and privileges “just grew up” in the 
home and the world around him, but the mature man knows 
that they were the fruits of thought, labor and sacrifice on 
the part of devoted parents, who in many instances 
these things with their very life blood. 

Civil and religious liberties can not be had without the will- 
ingness of some one to purchase them “at a very great price.” 
But they must be had cost what they may and there have 
always been some generous souls in every generation 


paid for 


who 
were willing to spend themselves with abandon, in order that 
liberty might be perpetuated, and that men might be free to 
think their own thoughts, and widen the circles of their own 
affections. And the mind that does not yet understand that 
thease priceless privileges do not “just grow up,” has not 
grasped a fundamental law of all permanent progress, and has 
failed to participate in one of the most splendid experiences 
that man is permitted to enjoy. L. J. MARSHALL. 


Carthage, Mo. 


“The Christian and War” 


EpiTtor THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 
SIR: 


cally have not been wanting since apostolic days, and although 


Those who undertake to answer this question specifi- 


everyone has used the same data, the gospels, varied conclu- 
Sects have 
been founded on some one saying of Jesus interpreted as an 
The 


literal interpretation of the words of Jesus have led to various 


sions have been arrived at from that day’ to ths. 
irrevocable commandment, a touchstone of Christianity. 


theories of which the best illustration is the persistent asser- 


second coming of Christ 


he ws reported to have said, “And he 


tion of the imminent now nearly 


nineteen centuries after 
shall send forth his angels with a great sound of a trumpet 
and they shall gather together his elect from the four winds, 
from one end of heaven to the other. 


shall not pass away till all these things be accomplished.” 


This generation 


From this we have learned to interpret the sayings to con- 
form to what our judgment tells us must have been meant, 
for we have scarcely even now arrived at the point of ques- 
of the justified, 
“Take no thought for the morrow,” 
and “If thine eye offend thee, pluck it out and cast it from 


tioning the accuracy reporters. If we are 


then, in explaining away 


thee,” we have thereby established a right also to put inter- 
pretations upon the general manifestations of the character of 
Jesus, and the consequent requirements of his followers by 
way of imitation. 

It comes under the head of vain imaginings, in my opinion, 
“What 


Jesus do if he were with us today?” and to make our answers 


to seek for definite answers to the question, would 


serve as guides to what we ourselves should do. We have no 
right to take Jesus out of his own earthly setting and dictate 
out of our unwisdom what he should do in the modern world, 
He taught and healed, the latter, miraculously, but that does 
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not indicate that we should do the same. Mr. Page in his 
article on “The Christian and War” in a recent issue of The 
Christian Century, well says that Jesus laid down “no defi- 
nite program of overcoming the evils of his day,” and that 
“He left it to decide his actions under 
given and yet he does not hesitate to lay 


cown a definite program himself for Christians to follow in 


each Christian to 


circumstances,” 


regard to war. 
The character of Jesus has been idealized along certain lines 
until it has in many minds lost completely its virility. It 


surely is a mistake to make him emasculated, lacking in 
Christianity must not 


make the character of its founder an excuse for becoming a 
’ 


force, 


an example of mere negative goodness. 


“mere mush of concession.’ 
and what is known 
extolled as being Christ- 
Christ 


He even 


Resistant qualities are admirable even 


1s Christ-like. | 
iike because they 


had 


have heard men 
oo 


vadn’t an enemy in the world.” 


many enemies. He made them deltberately. 


called names, hypocrites, offspring of vipers, serpents, whited 
sepulchers. 


\ man 


who is not physically vigorous, enduring, and even 
The 
and rounded out 
the doctrine 

h “taking no thought” and “plucking out the eye.” A 


strenuous lacks much of perfect manhood. moral and 


physical softness produced by thorough 


non-resistance ws sufficient cause for renouncing 


nation seriously committed to non-resistance commits itself to 
decadence and final oblivion. 
Mr. Page 


de to 


says, “The Christian in every age has had to de- 


whom supreme loyalty should be rendered, to self, 


family, to tribe, to nation, or to the Kingdom of God,” 


he himself decides that the Kingdom of God comes first, 
he nation next, and the family last of all. 

That is rather cold blooded, but fortunately they are seldom 
1 God is so 


decision. The Kingdom of 
vague and abstract, that 


re us for 


a matter of theory, so apt to be 


hristian or any other man does well to fight for his country 
1 order to protect his family, which is what we have a country 
God. 


for Lot who proposed sending 


prove his loyalty to the Kingdom of 


and SO 
had a great scorn 
hters out t 1e mob so that he might save his guests, 


Was 


saving? One's country is simply 


ngels quite able to look out for 


Lot 


a larger 


themselves. 
worth 
) loyalty to the King- 


scale an 1 as 


yne be loyal to it at the price of the appar- 


ently lesser loy ilties ? 


“Thon + 7 


I will make thee 


een faithful 


It is 
find ourselves confronted 


1 worst thing conceivable. 
at times we 
It is bad to have the fire company drench 
iano, but not so bad as to have the 

burn down and neighbors’ houses also. 
pinion that the Christians in Belgium 
1914. Then 


Italy or 


ige ventures the « 
} } | 1 . 
gland should not have gone to war in 


should the C France or 


glorious 
“kultur” 


had a 
thier 


Germans might have 


imposed 


supine world. 
h d not ga that way, and Germany 
t out under the motto, ‘‘Forward with God,” met the 


Belgium” (Mr. Page can’t resist the 


‘brave little 

and the other brave peoples, even America, and 

The Assyrian came down like a wolf on the fold, 

And his cohorts were gleaming in purple and gold, 
* * * * > * > 

And the might of the Gentile unsmote by the sword 

Melted like snow in the glance of the Lord.” 


But when the Germans came on in a similarly resplendent 
manner, it was quite unthinkable that the miracle should be 
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repeated for the benefit of Christians who were either too 
proud or too good to fight but merely said, “Let the Lord 
do it.” 

No, it was as Amos has it, “as if a man did flee from a 
lion and aj bear met him,” or “between the devil and the deep 
or as Shakespeare tells us, ““Thoud’st shun a bear but if 
thou'dst 
* the mouth.” That’s what we did. The Christian and other 
3elgium, France, Italy, England and America met 
I write this on Armistice Day. 

FONETTA FLANSBURG. 


- ” 
Seca, 


thy path lay toward the roaring sea meet the bear 
people of 
the bear i’ the mouth. 


Colorado Springs. 


“Reduced Fares for Ministers” 


EpITOR THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: The call you to task 
for your article entitled “Reduced Fares for Ministers ” 

It is very unfortunate that such an article has appeared in a 

We encour- 
secular papers, but we do from those to which 


purpose of this letter is to 


religious paper ministers do not expect much 


agement trom 
Ministers look to such papers as 
I do not think you have 


shown the spirit to help them in the article referred to. 


we give our moral support. 
Che Christian Century for support. 


In accepting half fare from the railroads, and discount from 
not consider myself accepting charity or 
” It is very commendable on 
these organizations to assist the ministers who are 
You yourself realize that 
for you reduce the subscription price of your paper fifty cents 


business houses, I di 
being put in the “privileged class. 
the part ot 


the most underpaid among workers. 


to give them a chance to have it. 

There are thousands of ministers of good standing in their 
denominations who would find it impossible to have vacations, 
errands of 
I cannot see that the rail- 


attend conventions and conferences, and go on 
mercy had they no such privilege. 
I attended a meeting in the summer to 
Think what that meant 
railroads and to the merchants in that city. I know 
I had had to 


pay the full fare. You also complain of the injustice of the 


roads lose anything. 
which fifteen hundred ministers came. 
to the 
I could not hav one, and hundreds of others, if 
thing, citing the people as the ones to make up the loss. Is 
the public complaining about the few courtesies ministers re- 
war I read a complaint similar to yours 


Don't 


ministers 


ceive? During the 
written by an old theological Nancy in Massachusetts. 
vou think, Mr. Editor, that the time has come for 


look after their own interests a little more? They have been 
trying to make life sweeter for every group except the one 
that shapes men’s ideals. 

I use a coupon book, and I hope the roads will continue te 
help us carry on the program of Jesus. If the editors of The 
Christian Century have risen above using a coupon book, let 
them do as they please. Remember this, my brethren, the 
number of ministers sitting in high-priced offices at roll-top 
desks, receiving royalties from books and handsome fees and 
hotel 
small. 


comfortable rooms for a lecture or series of mission 


ialks, is 


behind us 


indeed Most of us have no bank account 


from which we can draw our traveling expenses 
refilled churches the 


only to be from contributions from 


country over. 


I gather this from article: The railroads are more 
anxious to spread the Gospel than the editor of The Christian 
Your article adds weight to the belief of many that 


clergymen when they get up to independent stations lose sym- 


your 
Century. 


pathy for and interest in the minister farthest down. 

Every minister who reads the article ought to write to the 
Federal Council and urge it to help him secure half rates. 
I have much traveling to do next year in interest of the king- 
dom and I need the help. You millionaire preachers can suit 
yourselves, but the majority of us will welcome the continu- 
ance of this practice. IRVING K. MERCHANT. 


Cleveland, O. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
What Hinders the Growth?* 


ESUS saw the world at his feet; he wanted the world; 
he planned for the entire world; he commissioned his 
disciples to go and preach and win the whole world; the 
time will come when every knee will bow to him and when 
every tongue shall confess his Lordship; we can see, his- 
torically, the development of his plans; we know that some 
day victory will come to the cross, but that day is not yet. 
Brave souls have dared to talk about the 
world in our present generation 


conversion of the 
When we figure it out in 
The 
only thing that is lacking is sufficient interest in Christ’s cause 
on the part of those who wear the name of Christ. The deadly 
apathy of the church is at fault. 


terms of men and money it seems altogether practicable. 


In one way we seem to have much to encourage us. 
read in our 


We 
church. 
early men and women gave money 
upbuilding of the church. It 
Asia 


Europe, the British 


histories of the early progress of the 
With apostolic zeal those 
and energy to the swept over 


Palestine, Egypt, Minor, north of 
Today the 
Some of the old 
it looks as if Christianity and Mo- 
ammedanism might have the great duel. The latter is sweep- 
Other agnostic 
A recent count in the University of Tokio, Japan, 
showed sixty Christians, two hundred and forty of other faiths 
and thirty-five hundred agnostics! While, with the broad sweep 
f history, we may 


Greece, Rome, the 


Isles and into far countries. 


dominant nations are nominally Christian. 
faiths are crumbling and 


ing Africa like a devouring fire. nations are 


or atheistic. 


feel encouraged, yet when we think that 


two thousand years have gone over this old earth since that 


Life walked in Palestine we and 


Moreover, 


majestic must pause con- 


consider that fourteen 
the leading denominations in America lost one hundred and 


sider. when we stop and 
sixty thousand members in the last year, we are driven to our 
knees. The best explanation as to why this loss occurred 
seems to me to be fact that the war 
\merica gave all her strength to winning that crusade. The 


hurch poured out her life for this cause, not thinking of her- 


found in the during 


elf. She had no time to give to her own upbuilding and her 
This, in the 
tatistics in preparation for the Interchurch drive, when mem- 


were large. connection with revision of 


$ses 

rships were pruned to the actual working forces, seems to 
cover the major portion of the losses. However, explanations 
ver explain and when all is said and done we face the simple, 
iin, forbidding fact that the Protestant churches have lost 
or the first time since statistics have been kept. 

Peter Ainslie, in his new book, “If Not a United Church, 


’ 


iat?” does not hesitate to predict dire consequences. He 


divided condition of 


Most 
ept his wise argument 


the 


imes 


our churches for nearly all 


evils. members of the Christian fellowship would 


'tthers believe that organic union 
an impossibility, but that 


cooperation be brought to 


almost 


may 


highest point and fellowship may become ideal 


ere will always be liberals and conservatives; there will 


ays be those who delight in rituals and those who cannot 


ir it; there will always be emotional groups and intellectual 


will be those who want missions. and thos 


ips; there 


ho want faith-healing, and those who want education and 


nement. It would seem that all the good might be brought 


ether in one fine fellowship, but human nature is a very 


tubborn thing. You answer that the gospel changes human 


ture into divine nature, and I agree with you. Our only 


pe lies in the fact that human nature can be fashioned and 


inged for the better and even the best. 


Che conclusion of Ainslie’s book is striking: “Sectarianism 
ust be abolished. Henceforth let no man glory in his de- 


5. “Th 


e Growth of the Kingdom.” Matt. 13:24-33. 
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but let all men glory in Christ 
and practice brotherhood with men; that is Christianity.” That 
Burris A. Jenkins, in his book, 
“The Protestant,” has a fine chapter on “Sects and Insects.” 
When “My-doxy” 
becomes bigger in my eyes than God’s kingdom, my usefulness 
is ended. Judged by that standard the churches are full of 


nomination; that is sectarianism; 
is a very well stated truth. 


We can get on very well without either! 


dead ones! Again it is the faithful few that furnish the real 
spirit of the living Christ 


Joun R, Ewers 


BOOKS 


THE PERSONALITY OF Gop. By 
book is an 


This 


man 


James H. Snowden. 


attempt to answer for the 
“What Is 


in the conviction that 


average 
. 


the question, God’s Nature?” It is written 


at the heart of the universe is the secret 
of all existence, and the core of this secret is the question of 
$1.75.) 


the personality of God. (Macmillan. 


AMBASSADORS OF GOD. 


Brookly n 


By S. Parkes Cadman. Dr. Cadman, 
talks frankly to his 
fellow preachers regarding the fundamentals of their calling. 
that 


are few, simple and experimental He 


the eloquent preacher, here 


He maintains the outstanding truths for them to pro- 


bids them find 
how 


claim 


these 


truths in the Scriptures and shows their greater 


peers in the Christian church through all the centuries have 


taken this Scripture material, and shaped it, each to the needs 
$3.50.) 


of his own generation. (Macmillan. 


STORY-WORSHIP PROGRAMS FOR THE 


By Jay S. Stowell. 


CHURCH 


contains 


SCHOOL YBAR. 


This book fifty-two services for 


boys and girls. Adapted not only for Sunday school work but 


ilso for the needs of pastors wishing to promote special pro- 

rams for the youth of the church. (Doran. $1.25.) 
FROM HOLBEIN TO WHISTLER. By 

the fourth work published by the Y: 

of the Scheftel 


Memorial Public: 
sents the development of the arts 


t } 


e beginnings of line engraving in 


genius of the great etchers, Rembrandt, 


Lorrain, Turner, etc. The reproductior 


re especially valuable. (Yale.) 


THE NOON-MARK. By Watts. 
ecome known, by such books as “The Bo 
“From Father to Son,” 


Mary S. has 
and 
real Ameri- 
in New York, 
(Mac- 


Mrs. Watts 
irdman Family” 
as a realistic portrayer of 
can people. The latest volume ws a study of life 
with the war and I 
$2.50.) 


bolshevism far in the background. 


millan. 


Henry 


life in Chic: , in 


Webster A 
experiences of Mary 


Kitchell story 


MARY WOLLASTON 
of current I 


which 


Wollaston are related: honest in every fiber of her being, she 
tide of complexities of a 


and sentimental environment. (Bobbs-Merrill. $2.00.) 


struggles almost in vain against the 
cishonest 

THE Top OF THE WORLD. By Ethel M. Dell The love 
story of Sylvia Ingleton, who, forsaken by her lover at a most 
critical time, finally finds reconciliation and reaches “the top 


5° : 
which it is given to only 


of the world a few travelers to find.” 
Putnam.) 

COME SEVEN. ) tavus Roy e! 

“Polished 
veals himself as a pastmaster in the art of 


“polished” dark folks of Alabama. (Dodd Mead. 


by the he author re- 
telling stories of the 


$1.75.) 


. . ~ 
author of Ebony n 


Happy HoMEs. 
book. 


f the later teens. 


Abbott. Chi writer 


reading especially for 


annual 


By Jane D. 


Christmas Wholesome 


girlhood 


(Lippincott, $1.60.) 
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A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


Association Works With the 
Soldiers on the Rhine 

There are still 15,000 American sol- 
diers on the Rhine, the remnant of the 
army of 250,000 that held this position 
The Y. M. C. 
A. maintains workers 
these men, for the moral dangers in these 
times is very grave. Mr. Sher- 
wood Eddy visited these men recently 
and gave an address on the theme “The 
Battles of the War.’ This ad- 
dress made a profound impression on the 
men. The Association has a strong rec- 
reational program and arranged trips to 
the Rhine. Baseball, volley ball, track 
meets and various other forms of recre- 
ation are provided. A force of 54 Ameri- 
can men and 66 American girls have en- 
deavored to minister to the American 
Army. Seventy per cent of the soldiers 
gather each night in the huts of the As- 
sociation and are thus kept away from 
the haunts of evil. 


foliowing the armistice 


corps of among 


peace 


Greatest 


Tentative Program for 
Quadrennial Meeting 

The Quadrennial Meeting of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches will be held in 
Boston beginning December 1. The ses- 
sions will be held in Ford Hall and Dr. 
North of the Methodist Board of For- 
eign Missions will preside. The tenta- 
tive program has already been published, 
and it includes an op Me- 
Dowell on “The Relation of the Church 
to the National Government.” Rev. Wil- 
liam Adams Brown will speak on “The 
Church Facing the Future.” On Mon- 
day evening of the sessions a banquet 

ll e tendered the delegates by the de- 
nominational social club of the city, and 
the principal address will be delivered 
} T)r Henr in Dvke, ey rdor 


to Holland. The sessions will be of the 


iddress by Bish 


-ambass 


greatest importance to the future of co- 
yperative religious work in Amer 1. The 
Federal Council has been accused of un- 
due conservatism and of vagueness in its 
other hand, the his- 
tory of the Interchurch Movement has 
proven that co-operation must not cost 

! that it take 


through the prob 


program. On the 


money and must 
its way 
is grave need of 

other co-operative 

itions into fellowship 


ral Council. 


Salvation Army Work 
in Chicago 
: Salvation 


The work of the Army in 


number of fea- 
rescue and ma- 
unfortunate 


unique 
these is a 
girls 
This home received 148 


and 56 babies 


whe re 

find shelter. 
ist year, were 

‘re during that period. The girls 
ytherly care until they are 
able to provide for and the 
hildren. The Army also has a home for 
girls wil provides good en- 


for 153 girls at the present 


iven me 
themselves 
working lich 


vironment 


time and which is shortly to be enlarged. 
The Day Nurseries provide care for lit- 
tle children while the mothers go out to 
work. The service to women has been 
less understood by the public than the 
Army program for unfortunate men. 


New Church Buildings to 
Be Erected Everywhere 

For a number of years church build- 
ing enterprmses have been at a stand-still 
on account of the price of labor and the 
scarcity of material. This coming year 
the churches will undertake a_ vast 
amount of new building in spite of the 
adverse conditions. The Presbyterian 
Board of Church Erection has appro- 
priated over a million dollars to aid in 
church erection this coming year. This 
appropriation will encourage the giving 
of several millions of money in local 
churches. 


Newspaper Impressions 
in Japan 

The newspaper comments on _ the 
World Sunday School Convention held 
in Tokio in October are beginning to 
reach us. The press in that far away 
city is evidently bewildered at the idea 
of a Christian convention in a non-Chris- 
tian country. The comments are typical 
of the journalese attitude of the occident 
as well orient. One editor sug- 
gests that Christianity be tried in Cali- 
fornia, \ well-known journal, the 
Chuwo, is hostile. It says: “While the 
influence of Christianity is increasing, 
hristianity itself is becomu gz more and 
more degraded, so much so that the 
world convention is compelled to be held 
at the capital of a non-Christian country. 
Is there any place in the world which is 
fitted to be the site of the conven- 
tion than Japan? Christianity is the lip 
philosophy in America; Japan is a non- 


as the 


more 


mtry.” One of the striking 


rssti 


features of the convention was a Chris- 
tian ‘ T 
Ten 
cluding Japanese and foreign delegates. 
It was announced in the convention that 
New York City would be the headquar- 
ters of the association henceforth. 


streets of Tokvo. 


line, in- 


through the 
people were in 


pa ade 


thousand 


Baptists Will Push 
Brotherhoods 

Some 
had 
ization. 


denomination 
a “brotherhood,” a laymen’s organ- 
Great expected 
erhoods, but they were 
promoted in large measure by preachers 


of the 


years ago every 


things were 


1 ’ 1 
1m these prot! 


revivalistic type, and did not win 
f the men of the churches. In 
the denominations the brother- 
and there little 
except for local men’s 
whose activities are largely the eat- 
of dinners and the hearing of special 
celebrities. There has been 
revival lately of the idea of organizing 
men for service. The Brotherhood of St. 
\ndrew has been for many years a con- 


most 
hoods died out, is now 


lay organization 


lectures by 


sistent force for good in the Protestant 
Episcopal church, and the achivements of 
the Unitarian Laymen’s League have 
been abundantly chronicled in the relig- 
ious press of late. The Baptists now an- 
nounce the existence of a World Broth- 
erhood Federation which has been liv- 
ing obscurely, but is now coming out into 
the limelight. It is proposed to form 
local clubs in the churches, these often 
to grow out of the men’s Bible classes 
in the Sunday schools. There are 8,000 
organized classes or clubs in Baptist 
churches in America. It is hoped to 
make all of these conscious of a world 
fellowship of Baptists. A summer camp 
is to be established in the Adirondacks, 
and a thousand young men will be sent 
there every summer. It is hoped to re- 
cruit the personnel of the ministry of the 
church from this summer camp. The 
world brotherhood will set its face 
against strikes and strife. 


Dr. Grenfell Meets 
With Success 


Dr. Grenfell, the well-known Labrador 
missionary, is campaigning in this coun- 
try for a million and a half dollars with 
which to endow the work he has been 
doing these many years. Up to the pres- 
ent time much of the support of the mis- 
sion has been the fees received from lec- 
tures. In the event of Dr. Grenfell’s 
death, the mission would perish. Dr. 
Grenfell is meeting with success in his 
campaign and has secured one gift of 
$150,000. He will speak in thirty cities 
in New England during the coming win- 
ter. 


Treaty of Versailles Makes 
Religious Trouble 


The treaty of Versailles in remaking 
the map of Europe has brought about a 
great deal of religious confusion. Four 
million Hungarians were set off from 
their own country and compelled to be- 
come Roumanians. In this population at 
least one million are Presbyterians. The 
Presbyterian pastors cannot receive state 
aid, of course, since the Roumanian gov- 
ernment is committed to the Orthodox 
church. The Presbyterians of the United 
States are planning to come to the relief 
of their brethren in Roumania and stand 
by until t+ institutions of religion are 
reestablishea. There are many pastors 
who have received no salary for two 
years, and among the lay members of 
the church there is want and distress in 
a group that was once made up of com- 
munity leaders. 


Will Exchange Pulpits 
with Russian Orthodox 
The closer fellowship between Amer- 
n Episcopalians and the Orthodox 
church of eastern Europe will be sym- 
bolized in the United States by an inter- 
change of pulpits the first Sunday in 
January. This interchange has not been 
sanctioned by the church in Russia, for 
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the reason that there s no communi- 
cation with Russian church leaders. This 
kind of interchange has long been sought 
by ecclesiastical leaders in England. In 
New York the Episcopal bishop will of- 
ficiate at the Orthodox cathedral and the 
Russian archbishop at the Episcopal 
cathedral. There is a strong sentiment 
abroad in both communions for a re- 
union of the church and many indications 
that a formal union of these two com- 
munions may not be very far off. 
Y. W. C. A. Will Care 
for Foreign Students 

The National Y. W. C. A. has discov- 
ered that there are in this country at the 
present time 1,500 women students who 
come from the Orient and from 
South America for the purposes of study. 
The association is concerned that these 
tudents should see the best in our Amer- 
ican life, and they are cataloguing them 
for the purpose of giving them special 
care. There have been large numbers of 
men students here for many years, but 
the tide of students indicates 
something of the new status of women 
the world around. 


have 


women 


Devotion of a Small 
Church 
The 
struggling 


people is 


the smail 
religious 


loyalties in some of 
congregations of 
the striking facts of 
religious life. In Tovey, IIl., 
1 mining town more known for prize 
fights than for preaching, a small Meth- 

has been operating in a 
dwelling house. When a brick building 
burned down, the little congregation was 
able to purchase the site and the dam- 
ged bricks. The of the con- 
gregation cleaned and piled forty thou- 
bricks, and they are ready 
erection of a small sanctuary: 
strange if this story of hero- 


one of 
American 


list church 


women 
sand now 
for the 
It will be 
ism does not bring them the help of their 
lenomination in erecting a worthy house 
worship. 


Noted Churchman Grows 
Pessimistic 
Dr. Thomas M. Elliott of the 
Methodist fellowship has recently is- 
ued a the 
faith of college students and professors 
variance with state- 
make by many 


south- 


statement with regard to 


\s it is quite at 


that have been 


ents 


tudent pastors at the state universities 
is presented for what it 


Elliott 


his statistics but if 


may be worth. 
state the 
they are anywhere 


does not source 


correct, they startling in- 


He 


of this 


are very 
“The ; 
ituation in 
realized when it 

t more than fifty per cent of the most 
listinguished professors in American col- 
i which 


alarming seri- 
the United 
is understood 


says 


ges do not believe in God, of 
number twenty-seven per cent do not 


en believe in the existence of God, and 
nly thirty-five most 
the 


As a natural con- 


per cent of our 


listinguished professors believe in 
nortality of the soul. 
quence of such a condition, it s now 
that than forty per cent 


f the young men leaving college today do 


proved more 
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not believe in God and immortality. It 
is also proved that only fifteen per cent 
of the freshnien in colleges reject God 
and immortality, but that the percentage 
rises in the upper class. In other words, 
very few students deny God when they 
enter the the land, but as 
they continue to sit under the instruc- 
tion of atheistic professors they are grad- 
ually robbed of their faith.” 


colleges of 


Religious Editorials in 
Secular Paper 

Many of the metropolitan papers now 
have a editor who interprets 
the news of the community. 
It is an advance step, however, to have 
a paper of general circulation arrange to 
print a religious editorial 


The 
tor, John C. 
member of First 


Evanston, 


religious 
religious 


week. 
Evening Post, whose edi- 
Shaffer, is an interested 
Methodist church in 
recently announced the 
policy of a religiows editorial every Sat- 
urday. The editorial in the series 
dealt with the theme of religion in the 
home and the school, and the second edi- 


every 
Chicago 


has 


first 


torial found its theme in the supreme need 
of religion in the life of the individual. 
The will continue, 
motive to promote the ethical 
ligious life of the readers. This journal 
the time running a series 
of articles on the experiences of report- 
ers who went to church. These report- 
ers went disguised as down-and-out men. 
It was worth while to get the reporters 


way! 


series 


having as iis 
and re- 


is at present 


to church any 
} 


They seem to have 
een surprised at the cordiality with which 
they were received. 


Methodists Claim to Be Second 
Largest Protestant Church 

The M ethod- 
ism have been compiled recently by Dr. 


H. M. Carroll and have been made pub- 
age 


statistics of world-wide 


the ( entenary { 


mser tr m- 
headquarters in Chi- 
The estimate of Methodist popu- 
lation in the world, for the western sec- 


mittee which has 


cago 


on, of member pre tioner nd a 
29,253,805; and for the east- 
ern section, of members, probationers and 
idherents 7,369,385; a total of 36,622,- 
190. The Methodst 
computed to be 


lation in 
3,935,341. The , the Methodist 


r sts 


herents is 


increase of popu- 


nine 


t they are now 
the Protestant 
outnumbered only by 
While the Methodists 


Oo episcop ] 


the second largest 
‘ommunions, being 

the Lutherans. 
are under a form 
ision, they definitely 
“apostolic 


with the 


super 
any theory succes 
Luth- 


pat! 


nstitute alon 


erans a very definite obstacle in the 


those who wou 


to accomplish 
1 by the 


e reunion ) the c 


road of 


episcopate. 


reordination and the historic 


Women Will Aid 
Mission Colleges 
Many of the 


fields 


titutions 
by the 
recent years. 
Vellore Medica college in India has 
women this year who 
the study of medi- 
There was no longer any room in 


educational in 
on foreign embarrased 


1 
they 


are 
growth have made in 
The 
turned away 150 
wished to take up 


cine, 


23 


the institution. Missionary women in 
America plan to give in their homes a 
Christmas program called “Lighting the 
Christmas Candles” and they will devote 
the proceeds of the entertainment to the 
fund for union colleges for women in the 
orient. The literature of the movement 
features the fact that no secretaries and 
expensive luncheons are being used to 
promote the enterprise. This latter fea- 
ture is indicative of public opinion at the 
present time with regard to 
movements in religious work. 


national 

Since the 
Interchurch World Movement, there are 
no funds for big promotional schemes. 
Money given must go to the field. 


Well-Known Presbyterian 
Pastor Changes 

Dr. Leon D. 
Presbyterian 


First 
Lincoln, Neb.. 
has resigned his pulpit to accept the pas- 
torate in City Temple, Dallas, Tex. Dr. 
Young has been an active and compe- 
tent student worker in 


Young, pastor of 
church of 


where 
he has had a large student membership 
from the state university. During his 
Lincoln, the church has 
grown from 500 to 1,000 members. He is 
accepting the leading pulpit of presby- 
terianism in the southwest which was 
made famous by the ministry of the late 
Dr. J. Frank Smith, former moderator 
of the Presbyterian church. 


Lincoln, 


pastorate in 


Religious Education Expert 
Goes to Philadelphia 


Rev. Walter A. Squires has made a 
place for himself in the religious activities 
of America by his service at Gary, Ind., 
where he was the executive secretary of 
the system religious instruc- 
While there he prepared literature 
on this movement which has been helpful 


of week-day 


tion. 


in other communities in setting up week- 
day religious instruction. He has been 
engaged by the Presbyterian Board of 
Publication and Sabbath School Work in 
Philadelphia to head up its propaganda 
in favor of 
Mr. 


culum for 


more extensive Bible study. 


Squires is curri- 
intermediate 


veek 


on January 


now preparing a 


primary and de- 
schools 


first 


partments for one hour a 


which will be released 


Find Plates of 
Finney’s Book 
It is a 


plates 


rather r 


been century 
I They 
old 


the 


unearthe 


in the b mer f an 


store in Oberlin, . hey are 


nlates from vhich s ectures on 


printed. This 


emed in its time 


Systematic Theol 
vork was 
ind there icient mand for 


new edit vill 1 rrought out 


buried plates 

Developing Armistice Day 
Celebrations 

added to 
inds some 


The task 
| 


Every new day that is the 
new 
of cele, 
las taxed 
over the 
communities 


patriotic calendar den 
kind of dramatization. 
Armistice Day 
pastors all 
the 


brating fittingly 


the ingenuity of 


country this year, for 
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seem to look to the church to lead in 
this celebration. Armistice Day at Whit- 
ing, Ind., was noteworthy by reason of 
the celebration at Plymouth Congrega- 
tional church. From two to four in the 
afternoon of the day the church was 
open with a continuous service made up 
of patriotic music on the organ, prayers 
read by the pastor from various manuals 
of devotions and poems telling of the 
valor and sacrifice of the dead. This 
with the reading of some of the great 
psalms made up the celebration. There 
was no sermon. Rev. Chas. E. True- 
blood is pastor of this church 


Churches Find Success 
in Moving Pictures 

he quality of moving picture 
improved and it is now 
ure pictures suited to the 
tary, many churches are making 
<periments with the pictures at te Sun- 
evening service. Rev. Christian 
Grace iM. E. Church, New 
been able to build up a Sun- 
lay g congregation by means of 
the film. In New York a Sunday eve- 
ning hearing is very difhrult to secure. 
st Unitarian church of Louis- 
now has moving pictures and 
evening they were introduced, 
the house was packed to the limit. An 
nterdenominational editorial board now 
ensors the film. On this board are a 
number f the most eminent clergymen 


America 


Dr. Headlam Undermines 
Claim of High Churchmen 
| \. _ oe Headlam has spent rorty 
studying the doctrine of the church 
I counted in days past as 
one i tl stalwart defenders of high 
church position. le is now warning his 
brethren in the Church f England 
ist too much insistence upon a doc- 
f the church. He asserts that the 
we know it is not to be 
New Testament. His state- 
his connection is of great im- 
view of the recent Lambeth 
posals for reunion on the basis of a 
toric episcopate. He says: “There are 
definite Biblical arguments in favor 
i The name we have, but its sig- 
nificance is different. Attempts have 
been made to find arguments in favor 
f it—the position of James, the Lord’s 
brother, the angels of the churches in 
the lation, the language of the Pas- 
Epistles. A more careful exegesis 
show us that these arguments are 
on misinterpretation. There is 
iblical authority for episcopacy.” 
Latitudinarian Church 
Started in Boston 
\ so-called Community church has 
started in Boston similar in char- 
eter to that in which Rev. John Haynes 
Holmes preaches in New York. It has 
for pastor Rev. John Herman Randall, a 
Raptist of radical connections. The serv- 
ice is attracting at the present time 150 
people of more than average social stand- 
ing and intelligence. Extracts from the 
world’s best literature are read in place 
of the Bible, and the sermons and pray- 


ers make but little reference to Jesus ical research are further established and 
Christ. It is the hope of Dr. Holmes generally accepted, as doubtless they will 
that these community churches will be- be in course of time, the materialistic 
come the national religion. philosophy and mechansstic view of life 
will have received a fatal blow. Con- 
Dr. Worcester Rebukes fronted with the demonstration of amaz- 
His Critics ing super-normal phenomena existing 
Dr, Elwood Worcester, the founder of to-day, the miracles of the New Testa- 
Emmanuel Movement of spiritual ment will cease to be regarded by 
ealing, has continued his work in recent sceptics as the fables of a credulous age. 
vears without the public notice which Nor can vociferous Sadducees scoff at 
was accorded him at the first. He co- the resurrection of our Lord, when ex- 
operates with the physicians to the full- perimental proof accumulates of survival 
est extent but in spite of this is often after bodily death.” 
subjected to criticism. His recent reply : 
to brethren of his own household of Church in Down-Town District 
was suggestive. He said: “Wecan Makes Adjustment 
the Christian Scientists and marvel St. Marks-in-the-Bouwerie is a down- 
with all their vagaries, they have town church in New York where the 
a few years collected as many mem- fashionable people have long since moved 
bers as the Episcopal church, with all its out and in place of these have come the 
organization and its splendid bishops and boarders. It looked as though a his- 
ministers, has attracted in more than two _ toric church would have to be closed up, 
centuries.” but the rector, Dr. William Norman 
Guthrie, conceived the idea of redeeming 
Hopes to Find Support the neighborhood. Houses of ill-fame 
for Miracles have disappeared. Now the church is buy- 
ine of the interesting features of the ing considerable property in the neigh- 
recent Church Congress in England was  borhood and renting it to desirable ten- 
a discussion of spiritualism by Sir Wil- ants. By owning the property near by 
liam Barrett, a scientist of note and one and by keeping undesirables out of the 
the founders of the Society for Psych- neghborhood, a church may be able to 
ical research. It was rather astonishing survive where it would otherwsse perish. 
to hear a man who believes in scientific This church is in the fellowship of the 
method hoping to vindicate the physical Protestant Episcopal church. 
miracles of the Bible by means of the 
hypothesis of spirit control. He said Will Conduct a Research 
“In the Gospels we find that Jesus was Department 
conscious of some power passing from The difficulty of getting the facts con- 
Him when touched by a suppliant, and cerning news is one of the commonplaces 
the healing power of His touch is fre- of the present time. Two books have 
quently mentioned. The conclusion is appeared during the past year which 
obvious that when the results of psych- have made a vigorous protest against 





Quiet Talks About Life After Death 


By S. D. GorDON 


A new volume of “Quiet Talks” on a subject of more than usual interest 
to every one today. S. D. Gordon has something to say, well worth thoughtful 
consideration. One cannot describe these “quiet talks,’ they must be read to 
be thoroughly appreciated. 

Price $1.25, plus 10 cents postage. 
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Twentieth Century New Testament 


A new pocket edition of the modern English version of the New Testa- 
‘ment which is rapidly being accepted in Bible study circles as the approved 
version for the new age. Dr. Wilfred T. Grenfell says: “When I read the 
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the alleged unreliability of the news in 
secular papers on important events such 
as strikes and the international situation. 
Walter Lipmann has written “The Free- 
dom of the News” and Upton Sinclair 
“The Brass Check.” The Federal Coun- 
cil, without going into the merits of this 
controversy, has established a research 
department in connection with the Com- 
mission on Social Service and it will 
soon be possible for both religious and 
secular editors to secure facts that have 
been gathered by experts. It is believed 
that this new department will throw 
light upon many difficult situations that 
re now totally misapprehended by the 
public. 


Educational Leader 
Passes Away 


Dr. Richard C. Hughes was identified 
with the cause of Christian education for 
many years. For ten years he was the 
University Secretary of the Presbyterian 
Board of Education. He 
ctive member of the Council of Church 
Education. His demise on October 9 
was very unexpected to his friends, as 
he had been in the office only the day 
before. It will be difficult to find some- 
one to fill the place he has occupied dur- 
ng the past year in the work of religious 
education. He had hoped to be in at- 
tendance at the meeting of the Council 
of Church Boards of Education in New 
York the first week in January. 


was also an 


University Preachers 
in Chicago 

The preacher at the University of Chi- 
cago not only speaks at the Sunday morn- 
ng service at Mandel Hall, but is often 
used for the departmental chapel services 
which are held during the week. In the 
university office, someone 
deals every day with the personal prob- 
lems of the students. The university un- 
dertakes to secure eminent representa- 
tives of the church who will attract and 
hold the attention of the students. Dr. 
David Hugh Jones the university 
preacher on November 21. On Novem- 
ber 28 Dean Edward I. Bosworth, of 
Oberlin College, Ohio, will preach. For 
December the preachers are Professor 
Parker Fitch, of Amherst Col- 
lege, and Rev. James Gordon Gilkey, ot 
South Congregational Church, 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


preacher's 


was 


Albert 


, 
the 


Preacher Explores Life 
of Working Man 


Rev. Ford Ellis, pastor of South Side 
Christian church of Omaha, during the 


past year has had several brief expe- 
riences at different kinds of manual labor. 
Last summer he went into the harvest 
field for awhile and confesses that when 
the local preacher came around to invite 
him to prayermeeting, he advanced the 
old stock reason against going. He has 
served in a meat packing plant in his 
own city, in a grocery store as a clerk, 

las a night watchman, and he declares 

is going to take a job as a reporter. 
His effort is to see religion from the 
tandpoint of the men to whom he 


preaches, 
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British Table Talk 


London, November 2. 

N a paper on “Amusement” read at 
I the recent Church Congress the 
Shefheld remarked 
there 


Bishop oof 
that sometimes 


a_ shivering 


came on 
that there was a 
horrible likeness between what amuses the 
mass of the people now and what amused 
them in the declining days of the Roman 
Empire; and Canon Alexander says that 


dancing and 


one 
feeling 


looking at pictures 


the two tavorite occupations of savages 


—are two favorite occupations in what is 
known as modern civilization. For these 
and other reasons Professor Percy Dear- 
mer (who is associated with Miss Maude 
Royden in her Fellowship Services), 
while opposing Sunday theaters and pro- 
fessional games because they involve a 
large amount of labor, pleaded for a 
widespread vigorous movement among 
church folk—“*Not merely that we should 
proclaim the rightness of Sunday games, 
but that the clergy and church officers 
should take the lead in organizing them.” 
It almost takes one’s breath away to find 
the sober “Guardian” agreeing “with all 
that Dr. Dearmer said on this subject, 
and especially with his remark that there 
s plenty of time on Sunday both to wor- 
ship God and recreate the body.” 


Church and 
Stage 

A great impression was made on the 
congress by a bold plea for freedom and 
sincerity at the theater by Miss Sybil 
Thorndike, daughter of a clergyman, who 
has recently distinguished herself alike in 
Greek plays and modern drama. She 
spoke with perfect elocution, finished 
phrase, and dramatic effect. Indicating 
the point of contact and con- 
flict, she said, “Both church and drama 
are keenly interested in the study of hu- 
man life and character in all its varied 
forms and development. The church 
claims the right to look at life and say, 
Chis is right, This is wrong, This is truth, 
This is error. The dramatist and the actor 
look at life and throw down the challenge, 
his is life as I see it, what do you make 
of it? Should not the church welcome 
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THE MOST BEAUTIFUL HYMNAL EVER 


HYMNS 
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smothered in a corner. 
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Edited by CHARLES CLAYTON MORRISON 
and HERBERT L. WILLETT 


FOR THE USE OF CHURCHES OF ALL DENOMINATIONS 


NTAINS all the great hymns which have become fixed in the affee- 
tions of the Church and adds thereto three distinctive features: 


Hymns of Christian Unity 
Hymns of Social Service 
Hymns of the Inner Life 


These three features give HYMNS OF THE UNITED 
CHURCH a modernness of character and a vitality not 
found in any other book. This hymnal is alive! 


It sings the very same gospel that is being 
preached in modern evangelical pulpits 


Great care has been bestowed on the “make-up” of the 
pages. They are attractive to the eye. The hymns seem 
almost to sing themselves when the book is open. 
are not crowded together on the page. 
The notes are larger than are 
usually employed in hymnals. 
bold and legible type, and all the stanzas cre in the staves. 
Everything has been done to make a perfect hymnal. 


Write today for returnable copy and further information. 


1408 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE 
CHICAGO 
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What 
chance have the clergy of looking on life 
in action as the outside world sees it?” 
Even if a free open-eyed theater were to 
show that mankind is too much preoccu- 
pied with sex matters, for instance, then 
she submitted that it is healthier for the 
theater to show that preoccupation than 
to pretend it doesn’t exist. Let the church 
attack the fact that mankind is so preoc- 


such a means of presenting life? 


ipied, not merely suppress the symp- 
Miss Thorndike said the reason 
why all serious artists quarreled with the 


ce nsorship was 


toms. 


because it deliberately en- 
couraged insincerity. 
* * . 

Miss Royden’s 
Great Speech 

Another woman, Miss Royden, achiev- 
Church Con- 
first congress in 1861 ladies 


ed a great triumph at the 
gress, At the 
t even admitted, at the next there 
e opposition to their attendance, 
ng year they were admitted to 
part of the Sheldonian Theater, 
half a guinea 


Miss Royden 


payment of 

full members 

> Restatement of the Message 
Today High all the 

elling because coming from a jour- 
Miss 
it activities, is paid by the 


” which 


tribute, 


has strongly disapproved 


savs, ““Her con- 
fine 
Miss 
pro- 
The par- 


debate was a very 


very great speech.” 
God we 


Truth. 


msisted that the 
st he a God of 

hristianity today was partly 
with which it 
truth. 


‘aren't they 


” 


he nervous terror 


confronted the advance of 


Truth,” she 


and said, 


wo names for the same Thing? “Gen- 
church, I beseech you, make 
the language of the truthful 
as the language of the great scientists.” 
There are phrases in the Prayer Book, 


she declared best are 


} 1 
tlemen or the 


church as 


which at their 
and at their worst are false. 
Manv peopl ’ ing 


7, 


meaningless, 
turned away ever, 
Miss Royden’s ser- 
Hall, and the 


of London w being petitioned to 


evening fron 


Kensington Towt 


of the numerous empty 


\ recent service was at 


well known literary 
clubs: he had gone 


service, The 


ministry in the 


man 

his golf 
straight from the links to the 
question of woman’s 
reconstruction of 
shall be acted 
greatly exercising the Bish- 


how far the 
the Lambeth 


ipon, is now 


church, 
Conference 


London and other prelates. 


° * * 


The Child and 
the Bible 
Bishops, deans and parish priests, fath- 
ers and mothers and teachers, have been 
taking part in a revealing correspondence 
“Daily Mail” (which now has a 
well over a millon) on How to 
Present the Bible to Children in the Light 
if Modern Knowledge. “What am I to 
teach my children?” asks a village school- 
“Not anything I know to be 
false, surely? Nor yet anything which 
will lead them to regard the Bible as a 


in the 


sale of 


master. 


novel or a fairy tale, or just a phantasy. 
How am I to teach scientific truth and 


Bible precepts and stories so that they, 
at the age when I was miserable (be- 
ause | was losing my cast iron faith in 
the Book, and nearly in Christianity), 
will love the Bible, revere it, and yet 
judge it as a reasonable adult Christian 
should?” A mother of three children 
replies ““‘Why not tell them the truth? We 
all pretend to believe that truth will ulti- 
mately prevail. Why not trust it? If the 
Bible is to be saved from the scrap heap 
it must be treated rationally.”” Bishop 
Welldon the Old Testament, 
not the New, that causes difficulty. He 
reminds us that the former is a Jewish, 
not originally a Christian document, and 
that it is a book not of physical science 

ot oral and spiritual « 
that its revelation is progressive 


Says it 1s 


haracter, and 
“On no 
account should a teacher tell his pupils as 
being true what he does not himself be- 
lieve.’ Dr. Welldon suggests that he 
should say of certain passages, “This is 
parable or allegory, this is not historical 
fact,” or “this is the highest morality of 
which the world was once capable, but 
how inferior it is to the moral law of the 

pel.” \ Bible for schools 1s impera- 
tively needed, and not a few people are 
coming to think that the Bible for general 
circulation should be “Bowdlerized.” 
How find young people 
digging out from the Scriptures passages 

' ; 


distressing to 


ited for the age in wh thre 
ere written but, found in any other 
literature, would universally be regarded 
infiit for general perusal today. 
* * > 
Personal 
Che day 
day Dr. 


aiter his eighty-fourth birth- 
John Clifford celebrated the occa- 
sion by preaching in the afternoon for 45 
minutes and speaking with vigor at an 

When the Bishop of 
greeted him, “‘My dear 


evening meeting. 


|_ondot genially 


ld friend, how are you?” the doctor re- 


“Ouite well, but 


d>”’—Shorils 


whom are you 
ter gyomy to 


had to 
because of 


Westminster Chapel Dr. Jowett 


bandon the mid-week service 
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trouble. He is nw suffering from 
nervous exhaustion, has been ordered to 
rest for six months, and will winter in 
the south of France. Fifty-six years of 
age, he has been in the ministry 30 years, 
Dr. Stuart Holden, vicar of St. Paul’s, 
Portman Square, has prommsed to help at 
Westminster Chapel. A St. Paul’s Canon, 
Dr. Simpson, says he hopes to see Dr, 
Jowett and other Nonconformists preac! 
in St. Cathedral.—Rev. R. C. Gil- 
lie, ‘Marylebone Presbyterian Church, 
sailed for U. S. A. November 3.—Dr. 
Thomas Barclay, senior missionary of the 
Presbyterian Church of England, will be 
moderator of the General Assembly for 
1921.—Mr. J. Waddington Graves, D. D., 
who has had a varied career (at 25 he was 
farming in Saskatchewan and afterward 
took a year at Yale) has become sub- 
warden of Robert Browning Hall Settle- 
Walworth Thomas 
has completed 36 years as minister of 
sishopsgate Chapel, in the heart of the 
city of London. Rev. William Thomas 
} the secretaryship of the 
litan Free 


heart 


Paul's 


ment, Rev. Greer 


las resigned 
SR neees 

The Bishop of Lichfield’s yearly income 
of $21,000 being reduced by rates, taxes, 
expenses and subscriptions to $6,000 for 
the upkeep of his official residence, which 
costs $10,000 per annum, he is leaving the 

] ’ , } } 


hurch Federation.— 


S wler house Rates, taxes, 


1 
’ 
is i 


tween $10,000 and $15000 per annum, the 
Rishop of Winchester but for annual gifts 


mounting t e- 


‘from generous laymen, would have to 


a home elsewhere. 
ALBERT 


seek 


DAWSON 
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is well known as the 


Price 
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Christianity the Final Religion 


3y SAMUEL M. ZWEMER 
Missionary to the Moslem World. 


HIS BOOK, just from the press, gives expression to Dr. 
Zwemer’s conviction that the Gospel of Christ is the 
only Gospel that can save the world today. 
editor of the 
authority on Comparative Religions. 

$1.25 plus 10c postage 


The Christian Century Press 


Dr. Zwemer 
Moslem World and as an 


Chicago, Ill. 
































OUR NEW QUARTERLY 











The 
“20th Century” 


For Adult and Young People’s Bible 
Classes, Home Departments, etc. 


No “padding’’—It gives just 
what the average student ac- 
tually uses. 


Concise—and thorough. 
Scholarly—and practical. 


It is reverent and also has 
**punch”’ 


Send for Free Sample Copy and 
Further Information 


The Christian Century Press 

















The Bethany 
Graded 


Lessons 


Prepared by the best talent 
obtainable in the Christian 
world, the work for each depart- 
ment produced by an expert in 
that department. Beautifully 
printed, with illustrations 
worthy of this most authorita- 
tive system of graded study. 


126 Texts, Coveri ng 17 
Years of Study 


SEND FOR RETURNABLE SAMPLES 


The Christian Century Press 
1408 So. Wabash Avenue =-:- Chicago 




















The most beautiful hymnal ever published by the American Church 


HYMNS OF THE 
UNITED CHURCH 


By CHARLES CLAYTON MORRISON 
and HERBERT L. WILLETT 


In half-leather and cloth, Write The Christian Century Press for returnable copy 




















Preaching and 
Paganism 


By ALBERT PARKER FITCH, 


Professor of the History of Religion in 
Amherst College. 


r [ HIS volume contains the Lyman Beecher 
Lectures on Preaching for 1920, which 
were delivered by Dr. Fitch this year, 

under the auspices of Yale University. In this 

book the author “asserts the eternal and objec- 
tive reality of that Presence, the consciousness 
of Whom is alike the beginning and the end, 
the motive and the reward of religious experi- 


ence. 


Price $2.00 plus 12 cents postage. 


The Christian Century Press 


1408 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 





Love Off to the War 


By Thomas Curtis Clark 


R. JOSEPH FORT NEWTON, until re- 
cently minister of the City ‘Temple, Lon- 
don, now of New York City, says: 
“Thomas Curtis Clark has an authentic mission 
as an interpreter of the deep things that matter 
most.” “IT find both 
thought and music in his verses.” John Mase- 
field, the leader among modern English poets, 


Henry van Dyke says: 


and Sara Teasdale, America’s most famous 
lyricist, pronounce his poems “charming.” Edgar 
DeWitt Jones, author of “Fairhope,” “The 
Inner Circle,” etc., says: “Mr. Clark is a poet 
of the inner life, an interpreter of the soul, a 
seer of the realm spiritual.” 

In this book, which is his latest collection, are 
gathered 125 poems, practically all of which are 
quotable. The book is beautifully printed and 
bound, making a perfect gift. 


Price of the book $1.00 plus 8 cents postage. 


The Christian Century Press 
1408 So. Wabash Avenue -:- Chicago 














God’s Faith 
in Man 


By Frederick F. Shannon 


NE of the outstanding religious prophets 
() of today is Dr. Shannon, until recently 
’ Brooklyn, now successor to Dr. F. W. 
mnsaulus at Central Church, Chicago. 

he Biblical World says of him: “Seldom 
an the much abused word ‘brilliant’ be cor- 
applied to a living preacher; but in the 
Dr. Shannon no other term is appro- 
te. He is radiant and glittering and sur- 

ing and illuminating.” 


This is Dr. Shannon’s Latest 
Book of Sermons 


of the book, $1.25, plus 12 cents postage. 


The Christian Century Press 
1408 South Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





“Our Bible” 


By Herbert L. Willett 


Dr. Willett, of the University of Chicago, and 
for a score of years the most popular lecturer on 
the Bible on the American platform, has put into 
this, his latest book, the scholarly fruitage of a 
life-time of study, and he has put it into a form 
that is both useful and attractive. 


Some Chapter Titles: 


Religion and Its Holy Books. 
How Books of Religion Took Form. 
The Makers of the Bible. 
Growth of the New Testament. 
The Higher Criticism. 

The Bible and the Monuments. 
The Inspiration of the Bible. 
The Authority of the Bible. 
The Beauty of the Bible. 

The Influence of the Bible. 
the Misuses of the Bible. 

Our Faith in the Bible. 





Price of the book $1.50, plus 10 cents postage. 


The Christian Century Press 


1408 So. Wabash Avenue -:- Chicago 

















Books by 
Joseph Fort Newton 


The Religious Basis of a Better 
World Order 


An application of Christian principles to 
world affairs. 


The Sword of the Spirit 


City Temple Sermons. 


The Eternal Christ 


Studies in the life of vision and service. 


The Ambassador 


City Temple sermons. 


The City Temple: An 
Ambassadorship 
Dr. Newton’s diary, written while minister 
at the City Temple, London, during the war 
days. Soon to appear. 





Each $1.25, plus 10 cents postage. 


(“The Sword of the Spirit” is $1.50) 


Of Dr. Joseph Fort Newton the American 
Journal of Theology says: “It is a striking fact 
that from a town of the Central West, whose 
very name is unknown to England, a preacher 
hould have been caled to the City ‘Temple, 
London, a pulpit made famous by Joseph Par- 
er and Dr. Campbell. Mr. Newton is a mystic, 

it of a different type. He goes back of the long 
ne of doctrinal and ecclesiastical development 

Jesus of the Gospels, to the ideal human life 

whom God dwelt and through whom God re- 
vealed his redemptive love, the divine Saviour 
and Master of men This life of the living 
Christ, touching every life, the soul of every 
redemptive movement, actually working in men 
and with men for the world’s salvation. His 
sermons speak especially to cultivated minds, 
et through their simplicity and naturalness and 
cumanness, they make the universal appeal. 
ilere is the real power. They do not speak the 
nguage of the church, but the language of 
imanity. They are real sermons of a warm, 
piritual, enthusiastic manhood.” 


The Christian Century Press 


1408 S. Wabash Avenue Chicago 











Religion and 
Business 


By Roger W. Babson 


R. BABSON is known as President of 
the Babson Statistical Organization, 


and as an expert in the science of 
business. But he is also a sturdy believer in 
the possibilities of the church. Here is the 
closing paragraph of his book: 


“It is not the purpose of this book to suggest 
details of a plan for redeeming the world, but 
rather to emphasize the fact that the world can 
be redeemed socially, industrially only through re- 
ligion. Governments may succeed in protecting 
men in freedom of effort and rights of ownership; 
but only religion can energize men unto a maxi- 
mum of useful service and make them content with 


a simple material reward.” 


Some Chapter Titles 


Business Men and the Church. 

Rich Men’s and Poor Men’s Churches. 

Religion and the Wage Worker. 

Natural Law Underlies Jesus’ Teachings. 

Training Our Children in Religion. 

The Greatest of Undeveloped Resources—Faith. 

Religion and Personal Efficiency 

The Religion Which Will Survive. 

The Interchurch Movement 

The Great Opportunity for the Church 
Industry. 

Can Religion Be Subsidized ? 


Immediate Problems Facing the Church. 


Price of the book, $2.75 plus 
12 cents postage 


The Christian Century Press 
1408 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 











uestions and Answers 


What is meant by our underwritings? 

They are legal papers signed as security to notes given by the Interchurch World Move. 
ment to the New York banks for money which it borrowed from them. 

Why were underwritings necessary ? 

The Interchurch had no income. It must have money to project its work if it did any. 
thing. The only way open was for it to borrow until a campaign could be put on. The 
banks loaned the money to the Interchurch, on condition that the various boards sign 
as security. 

Who underwrote from among the Disciples, and for how much? 

The missionary boards that now compose the United Society, and the Board of Educa. 
tion. 

The missionary boards underwrote for $300,000.00. 

The Board of Education underwrote for $300,000.00. 

The United Christian Missionary Society as such did not underwrite. 

Why did these boards underwrite? 

It was necessary in order to participate in the Interchurch, and to this end they were ad- 
vised to do so by the Cincinnati Convention. 

Did any other bodies underwrite? 

Yes, representatives of every great Protestant body in America, except the Southern 
Baptists and the Episcopalians. Also many of the smaller communions. Sixty-one 
different boards and communions underwrote a total of $6,561,261.73. 

Are these other boards and bodies paying? 

Yes, some have paid in full. Many are having to do just as we are, namely, make a 
special appeal for funds with which to nay. 

Why doesn’t the Interchurch pay? 


It has no funds. The campaign for funds for itself failed. It took what money it did 
get to pay the other outstanding obligations, leaving the underwriters to pay the 
amounts they had guaranteed at the banks. 


When does this money have to be paid? 

Now! The last note at the banks was due November 8th, 1920. The banks have served 
legal notice demanding payment. 

Can the banks enforce payment? 

Yes. They can sue and get judgment and then take all property available until debt is 
paid. We do not want the scandal of a court action. 

Why don’t our boards pay? 


They haven’t the money. While receipts were greater last year than ever, so also was 
the cost of maintaining the regular work. Some of the missionary boards already had 
heavy debts. The United Society is now having to borrow to carry the work until offer- 
ings come in. They do not want to use missionary funds to pay underwritings. The 
Board of Education has no funds whatever with which to pay. 


Did the colleges underwrite? 


No. The Board of Education underwrote in their behalf. Even if they had, many of 
them would not have received a penny from either the Interchurch or the Disciple 
World Movement Campaigns. 


If we pay our underwritings, will our obligations cease? 


Yes. The banks have given assurance in writing that they will return underwriting 
papers when they have been paid with interest, and release the Boards from further? 
obligations. The banks deal with each board as a separate unit. Hence one does not 
stand responsible for another. 









Regarding Underwritings 


Are we continuing in the Interchurch? 


No. The Cincinnati Convention took action for one year only. That year has already 
expired. No further action has been taken. 
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Why not put underwritings into the regular budgets of the various boards and pay 
that way? 
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The The total budget asked of the churches this year is necessary to maintain the regular 

ign work. It would confuse the matter still more to add underwritings as an item. Many 
people object to missionary, benevolent and education money being used to pay under- 
writings. The St. Louis Convention thought best to meet it by special gifts. 

* Why not wait until next spring for this special call? 

The money must be paid now. It can’t be put off. The Boards can’t even borrow it. The 
only course left is to raise it now, and pay it now, and let it be a thing of the past. 

When a church or individual gave to the Disciple World Movement last April, wasn’t 
that a gift to the Interchurch? 

No. The gift was to our own boards for our own work. Unless one gave to the “Class 

ad. B” fund not one cent was given to the Interchurch. The April drive was our coopera- 
tion in the financial campaign of the Interchurch; but pledges made by our people were 
strictly for our own work. These pledges are valid and should be paid. The failure 
of the Interchurch in no way affects them. 

2 Weren’t underwritings included in the Disciple World Movement Campaign? 

No. At that time it was not expected that we would ever be called upon to pay the un- 
derwritings. 

a What made the boards think so? 

Because they were given repeated assurances by the Interchurch leaders that they would 
never be called upon to pay anything. The leaders believed the Interchurch would suc- 

sd ceed in raising funds to meet its own obligations. 
i 
he Why should one who opposed the Interchurch help pay underwritings? 
Boards who underwrote, and the Convention which advised them to do so believed they 
were doing the right thing. All are willing to admit that a mistake was made. 
; Let’s be big eonugh to overlook mistakes, and for the sake of these boards which 
ed are our servants, and of the great purposes which they serve, help lift this millstone 
from about their necks. Many who opposed the Interchurch are lending hearty and 
generous support to the raising of this underwriting fund. 
is Why call this a “Debt of Honor’? 

While no Board, nor all of them together, represented the Disciples as a people, the world 
in general will not make the distinction which is clear to us. The obligation of these 
boards will be thought of as the obligation of the Dis@ples. Therefore, to maintain 

7as our honor, we must pay. Failure to pay will reflect upon the church. 
ad - 

er- 

‘he 

Let’s Pay This Debt of Honor 

of 

’ December 12 

as Send all offerings to Treasurer Underwriting Fund 
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Keep your religious thinking abreast of your other thinking! 


ARE THE IDEALS OF JESUS 
PRACTICABLE TODAY? 


EGINNING soon, and extending through the winter season, the 

pages of The Christian Century will contain a discussion of the 
relation of Christianity to the social order, which promises to be the 
big event of the year in religious journalism. Some of the themes to 
be considered will be: 





Can Christ Rule Modern Business? 

Jesus and the Competitive System. 

Is Modern Literature Christless? 

Jesus’ Ideals in Modern Poetry. 

Is Philosophy Anti-Christian? 

Does Science Prove Christianity Out of Date? 
Would Jesus Approve the War? 

Is the Christian Church Christian? 

Is Christian Theology Christian? 

Can Christ’s Religion Be Used to Cure Disease? 
Are Our Social Customs Christian? 

Are Christian Missions Christian? 
Spiritualism —Would Christ Approve It? 
Did Christ’s Ideals Prevail at Versailles? 

Do the Churches Really Believe in Jesus? 


These are but a few suggestions of the themes which will be treated 
by writers whose names are in the forefront of modern industry, 
religion, politics, art, science, letters, social service. 


4 . : , 
No thoughtful churchman c.° earnest thinker can afford to miss this 
unique discussion. ; 


After January 1, the price of The Christian Century will be $4.00 a year (ministers $3.00.) 
The Christian Century 


1408 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Enclosed find $3.00 ($2.50 if a minister) for which please 
send The Christian Century for one year. 
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